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PREFACE. 


Fees by the repeated solicitations of his 
friends and tespeétable visiters for a Guide to 
the Liverpool Museutii, the Proprietor presumes that — 
no apology is necessary for introducing to their 
notice this seventh and improved description of his 
Cabinet. In the former edition, a general objec- 
tion having been made against the Linnzan classi- 
fication, not permitting the visiters to apply with 
satisfation to the specimen they wished to examme, 
the evil complained of, it is hoped, has been in 
some degree removed, by arranging the whole of 
the objets in a different manner ; with a reference 
from: the subjeG@ under examination, to the page 
expressed in the treatise.—Those then, who “ look 
through Nature up to Nature’s God;” or, to speak 
less metaphorically, can derive knowledge and 
entertainment. from a contemplation of the works 
of.a Supreme Power; of the produions of the 
untutered Indian, as well as those ingenious pieces 
of art of the more enlightened part of mankind ;° 
will find in the present publication a more faithful 
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companion to the multiplicity of curiosities assem- 
bled and preserved in this colleétion, than in those 
hitherto published ; and at the same time will have 
in private a pleasing resource to assist them in 
explaining to the circle of their friends the gratifi- 
cation they have received; for, next to the enjoy- 
ment of beholding what is-strange or beautiful, is 
the desire of recounting the wonders we have seen. 
In an introductory preface of this description, it is 
too often the custom to lavish a profusion of enco- 
miums on the subjects presented to the inspettion 
of the public; such condu@ has not yet been 
ptaétised, nor ever will be followed. The credit on 
which the Museum at present stands throughout the 
Imperial dominions, is sufficient to make every 
pompous declaration unnecessary. The Proprietor 
intends to make his Museum an increasing depét 
of every thing rare and curious in the three grand 
kingdoms of Nature, combining also the works of 
art and antiquity. To this intent, he therefore begs 
the assistance of those ladies and gentlemen whose 
taste and studies are congenial with such pursuits ; 
humbly hoping, that ‘his eudeavours will invariably 
be found not unworthy the honour he solicits. 
With respe& to the literary department of. this 
work, but a few words are deemed sufficient; the 
articles of Natural History have been carefully 
compiled from those authors, who have given the. 
most authentic and pleasing relation of the article; 
whilst in the descriptions of the artificial curiosities, 
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all that has been aimed at is an accurate deline- 


ation of the subject, described in simple and intel- 


livent language. If this Treatise then, under all 

its imperfections, should afford one hour of enter- 

tainment,_ or assist the researches of those patrons 
ye 


and friends who have so liberally countenanced its 
ishment of his Collection, 


i i bl 
Proprietor since the esta 
: egree exceeded, and his 


his hopes are in some di 
wishes accomplished. 


Lyvervoot Museum, 
July 10, 1809. 


COMPANION 


LIVERPOOL MUSEUM. 


SOUTH-SEA CURIOSITIES, ‘ 


\ KE thall Get dire& the notice of the vifitors of this Mufeum to 
the Curiofities brought from the South-Seas, by Captain Cook. 


Sandwich Istands.—Case No. 1.* ° 


Letter A.—A fuperb CLOAK, made of the black feathers of the 
Powhee bird, ornainented with a broad cheequered border of red 
and yellow... This Cloak is fo long as to touch the feet of the wearer, 
and is confidered of the greateft value. It is worn by none except 
the Chiefs, and by them only on particular occafions ; as they never 
appeared in them but three times during Captain Cook's flay at 
Owhyhee, viz. at the proceffion of the King and his people to the 
thips, on their firft arrivals in the tumult when the unfortunate com- 
mander fell a viGtim to their fury and miftaken refentment ; and 
when two of the Chiefs brought is dazes to Captain Clarke. 

B.—Red feathered Croax, decorated with yellow, from ditto, _ 
The ground of thefe elegant and fingularly beautiful Cloaks is net- 
work wrought by the hand, upon which the feathers are fo clofely 
fixed, that the furface refembles the thickeft and richett velvet, both 
in delicate foftnefs and gloffy appearance. . 

C.—A HELMET, compofed of wicker-work, covered with 
red feathers. f 

D.—Another Heimer of a different conftruétion, covered with 
black feathers. Thefe Helmets, with the Drefies, form the principal 
riches of the Chiefs of the South-Sea Iflands. 

E.—A large Har, made of red, yellow, and black feathers; re- 
markable for its refemblance in form to thofe of Europe, 


* Several of the articles in this Cafe were once the property of the celebrated 
Captain Cook. 
B 
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F.—Two Nicx ORNAMENTS, made of different coloured fea- 
thers, from the Sandwich Iflands. 

G.—A Breast-PLaTe, or Gorcrt, from the Sandwich 
ands, made of wicker, covered with feathers, and ornamented with 
rows of thark’s teeth. 

HI,—Small Pacot, or Ipot, of black wood, from ditto. 

[._-War Cxvs, from the Friendly Iflands. This Club. which 
belonged to a Chief of Owhyhee, is armed with a very bard, tharp, 
polifhed ftone, which makes it (omewhat like a Battle-axes the other 
end is pointed for the purpofe of a Pahoo or Dagger. 

K.--A Baskev, from the Friendly Ifands. , That the untutored 
Indians of the South-Seas exceed the artifts of every civilized nation! 
jn this kind of work, the above bafket is a proof, for it is of fo clofe 
a texture, as to hold any liquid. It was ufed by the gentleman (who 
brought it from the South-Seas, and preiented it to this Mufeum) 
as a punch-bowl. 

L.—Fisu-Hoox, from the Sandwich Hands. 

M.A Necxiacs, made of the teeth of the Peccary. 

N—Heap Ornament, made of Mother of Pearl and tor- 
toife fhell. 

(O.—A beautiful Fiy-Fi.a®, purchafed at the fale of the late Le- 
verian Mufeum. In the firt part of the Reference Catalogue to this 
once celebrated repofitory of cunofities, an account is given in anote 
of the manner in which it came into the poffeffion of Mr. Samwell, 
the late furgeon of the thip Difeovery, who publithed a Narrative of 
the Death of Capt. Cook, informs us, he brought this Fly-Flap 
home with him, of which he gives the following account :—“ The 
« Natives of the Sandwich ilands always endeavour to carry off 
«the dead bodies of ther flain friends in battle, even at the 
«& hazard of their own lives. “This cuftom is probably owing to the 
« barbarity with which they treat the body of an enemy, and the 
* trophies they make of his bones; a remarkable inftance of which 
‘< ] met with at Atowai. Tomataherei, the Queen of that ifland, 
® one day paid us a vifit on board the Difcovery, accompanied by 
“ her hufband Taeoh, and one of het daughters by a former hus- 
« band, whofe name was Otecha, Fhe young Princefs, who was 
* called Orereemo horanee, carried in her hand a very elegant 
« Fly-Flap, ofa curious conftraction. The upper part of it was 
« variegated with alternate rings of tortoife-fhell and human bone, 
and the handle, which was pelithed, confifted of the greater part of 
«the Os Humeri (bone of the upper arm) of a Chief, called Ma- 
« howra; he had belonged to the neighbouring ifland of Oahoo, and 
* jn an hoftile defcent he made upon this coait, had been killed by 
« Oteeba, who was then King of Otowai. His bones were in this 
« yanner carried about by Orereemo-horanee, as trophies of her 
« father’s vittory. “The mother and daughter fet a great value upon 
ir, and were not willing to part with it for any of eur iron; but 
« Tomataherei happening to saft her eye upon a wafh-hand bafon of 
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« mine, which was of Queen’s ware, it frack her fancy, and the 

& offered to exchange. 1 accepted of her propofal, and the bones of 

© the unfortunate Mahowa came at laft into my poffeffion.” 
P.—An Under-Garment made of the Bark of the Touta or Cloth- 


tree, curioully decorated, from the Sandwich Iflands; prefented by 


the Rev. Dr. Clarke. 


Q. and R. Two Caps from Africa; one made of grafs, which 
for finenels of workmanthip and regularity of pattern, exceeds any 
thing of the kind of European manufaGure, What muft appear 
wonderful in this work of art is, that it is knit with wooden flicks 
after the manner of ftockings. ; 

The one marked R. was prefented by Captain Campbell, and is 
made of the fibres of bark. 


A RatTiLE, made of the thells of hard nuts, which on being 
fhaken produces a noife, that may be heard toa confiderable diftance. 

Tasooinc Rops, or Wanps. One of them is made of abeau- 
tiful clofe-grained red wood, and is pointed ; on the other is the 
head of the Latooa, or God, finely carved. Thefe’wands are car- 
ried by the prieits, and fometimes by ancther perfon particularly ap- 
pointed to that office, who is called Yonata, (or the Taboo Man.) 
They are made ufe of on various occafions, both public and private, 
and any thing touched by them is confidered as prohibited or for- 
bidden. The word Taboo, is ufed emphatically to denote any 
thing facred, eminent, or devoted. When a particular Space of 
ground is tabooed, {everai of thele roods or wands tufted, with dog’s 
hair, are fixed up, and until they are removed no perfon will prefame 
te tread on that ground. 

Different kinds of long War Ciuss ufed in the Friendly Iflands. 
Thefe are. made of wood equal in hardnefs to the Brazilian, and 
fuperior in beauty to mahogany; and when it is remembered that 
jron and ftec! are wholly unknown to thefe people, few fpecimens, 
for laborious and fkilful workmanthip, can vie with them. “The 
carving, though executed with no other infirument than a fhell, a 
fhark’s tooth, or a flint, by dint of induftry and ingenuity, is pertely 
tuniform in pattern, and highly ornamental. 

Papp, or Oar, with which the natives of the Friendly ands 
row their canoes. Jt is about five feet long, and is fix mches acrofs’ 
the wideft part, and yet is io light as to weigh little more than a pound. 

‘A Fisu Gic, or SPEAR, of New Zealand, fix feet long, made of 
exceedingly light wood, armed at the botttcm with two pieces of 
barbed ivory, or the bone of fome fea animal, a foot lung. About 
the middle of the fpear three other fharp pieces of ivory projet in a 
triangular form in fach a manner, that if they mils the Sth with the 


frft part, they generally catch it upon the points of the fécorid. “Lhe... 


New Zealanders frequently ufe thele gigs in their battles. 
A Bow, from the Friendly iflands. 


aries, 


ba 


Various kinds of fhort Hanp Cruss, or PATTAPATTooS, of 
different forms and materials. They are worn by the natives of the 
South-Seas, in thé fame manner as daggers are worn by the A fiatics, 
and are ufually made of hard wood, bone, or green bafaltes. 

A Knirs, from the Friendly Iflands, made of wood, edged with 
thark’s teeth, ufed by the natives of thofe iflands for cutting up their 
enemies taken in battle. ; 

Basket, from New Zealand.’ 

A Dress, worn by the Natives of Prince Willa m’s Sound, 
principally made of feal kins, with the hairy fide outwards. It is a 
a kind of jacket, nearly refembling a cartér’s frock, with a hood to 
it, that fits tight round the face, which is the only part of the body 
that is feen; the fkirts of the frock reach nearly to the knee, and 
under it are worn a kind of drawers, made of the fame materials as 
the above: the legs are covered with ftockings made of {kin with very 
thick bait on, and over thefe are drawn a pair of curious boots, made 
of the fkin of fome fea animal. The whole of this drefs is well 
calculated for the cold climate where it is worn. The fewing is per- 
formed with {mall tharp fifh-bones, and the finews of the whale fplic 
into thin fibres for thread ; yet we believe that few Evropean tailors 
could exceed either the neatnefs or flrength of the work. 

Axes, or Apzgs, made of very bard black flone, nearly refem- 
bling the bafaltes. Thefe hatchets are wrought in a regular form 
with much labour, by rubbing one ftone again{t another ; with thefe 

the natives cut the wood for their canoes, war-clubs, and houfehold 
utenfils; the heads of thefe axes are firmly faftened to the handles 
with ftrong cords, made of the fibres of the cocoa aut twifted together, 

A large Fiss Hook, for taking the thark; it is one foot Jong and 
fix inches broad, and is made of a crooked piece of wood, pointed at 
the end with a fibftance refembling horn. 


Glass Case, A, 


A pair of ponderous Ear-rincs made of white fhells, from 
Chriftian’s Ifland. ss 

A Necktace of Human Bone, from New Zealand, 

Beautiful Fearuer Neckraces, from the South-Seas. 

Part of the Chief Mourner’s Dress ufed at the funerals of 
Owhyhee; compofed of {inail flips of Mother of Pearl, very ingeni- 
oufly put together, 

Kee ORNAMENT, worn by the dancers of New Zealand. The 
ground work is a ftrdng clofe netting, on which are faftened feveral 
hundred {mail fhells, which, when pat in motion, produce a rattling 
fcund, to the nvafic of which the dancers Keep time. 

In this cafe is alfo a variety of the Fisning-TAcKLE of the Sand- 
wich and Friendly Iflands. The hooks are made of Mother of Pearl, 
bone, or wood, pointed or barbed with fmall bones or tortoife-fhell, 
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They are of various fizes and forms; that marked A is the moft 
common ; it is betweén two and three inches long, and made in the 
fhape of a fith, which ferves as a bait. 8B is of tortoife-fhell. 

The Jines are made of different degrees of ftrength and finenefs, 
That marked C is the fineft kind, and is of human hair platted 
together, and is ufed chiefly for things of ornament. D is a fpeci- 
men of the common kind, made of the bark of the cloth tree, neatly 
and everily twifted in the fame manner as our common twine. ~E is 
a fofter kind, made of the bark of a fmall farub, called AREEMAH, 
platted together, and is flat. That marked F is of great frength, 
being made of the platted finews of fome fea animal. 

They likewife make another fort of cordage, which is flat and very 
ftrong, and ufed principally‘in lafhing the roofs of their houfes, or 
whatever they wifh to faiten together; it is made of the fibrous 
firings of the cocoa-nut bulk, in the fame manner as our failors take 
their points for the reefing of fails. “Uhat on the fhark hook is of 
this kind. Confidering the materials of which thele hooks and 
lines are fortaed, their Mrength and neatnels are really aftonithing 5 
“ and in faét (fays Capt. Cook) we found them upon trial far fupe- 
“€ rior to our own.” ‘ 

The Comps marked G are from Otaheite, and are fpecimens of 
their exquifite wicker-work, ; 

A quantity of Fisuinc-Lines, made from human hair, brought 
from the South-Seas. 

A Ner Mesu from the South-Seas, 

A Ssoe of a Chinefe Lady. 

A Ssoe of Count Borula‘ki, the Polifh Dwarf. 

A Tarvrowinec Instrument, from the Sandwich lands. 
Capt. King, in his continuation of Capt. Ccok’s third voyzge, vol. 3, 
page 135, obferves, « [hat the Sandwich iffanders have the cufiom 
“ of tattewing the body in common with the reft of the natives of 
*€ the South-Sea Iflands. The arms and hands of the women are 
“€ alfo very neatly marked, and they have a fingular cultom among 
“ them, the meaning of which (Capt. King fays) we could never 
“learn, that of tattowing the tips of the tongues of the females. 
© From fome information we received relative to the caftom of tat- 
“ towing, we were inclined to think it is frequently intended as a 
“ fen of mourning on the death of a chief, or any other calamitous 
“ event; for we were often told, that fach a particular mark was in 
“ memory of fuch a chief, and fo of the reft. It may be here tco 
*€ obferved, that the lowelt clafs of natives are often tattowed with 2 
“ mark that diftinguifhes them as the property of fome chief. 

Model of an Otaheiteéan Canoes. 

New Zealand Canos. . 

Models of Canoes of different nations, Efkimaux, Nootka 
Sound, Davis’s Straits, New Zealand, &c: 

Lives for Fisnins, made of human hair. 

Bafket to hold liquids from the Sandwich Ifiands, South-Seas. 
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BreAD-PounpER, from Otaheite. It is made of black bafaltes, 
and is an aftonifhing effort of labour, executed by a people to whom 
the ufe of iron inftruments are unknown. Itis ufed in pounding 
the Breap Frurr. 

Spear-Caster, from New Zealand, with which the natives 
firike fith with a furprifing celerity. 

Caps from Nootka or King George’s Sound, made of fea grafs, 
finely woven together : on one is defigned the procefs of their W hale 
Fithery. “© This, (fays Capt. Cook,) though rudely executed, fer 
“ to thew, that though there is no appearance of the knowles’ 
* Jetters among them, they have fone notion of reprefenting a 
“in a lafting way, independent of what may be recorded 3 
« fongs and tradition.” They are worn by both fexes wi 
diflingtion. ; 

Hars, from the Sandwich Iflands, made of the feathers of Par- 
rots and other Birds. : 

Marine, from the South-Sea Iffands. 

A Dancing Girl’s Arson, from Otaheite. 


A May er, from Nootka, or King George’s Sound. This - 


kind of ornament pales under the right arm, and ties over the left 
fhoulder, by which means both arms are at liberty. It is made of 
flax fo curioufly knotted together, that on examination it muft 
aftonith the beholder, mere efpecially when he coniiders that it was 
made by a nation to whom the loom is unknown. 

Woopen Sworp, from Botany-Bay. It is worthy of remark, 
that when Capt. Cook firft difcovered New Holland, he was afto- 
nithed to behold the natives fo expert in handling the {word after the . 
European manner, from which he concluded they had feen and 
copied the ufe of that weapon. 

Bow and Arrows, of different nations. = + 

"Two fmall Croaks, made of feathers, to cover the fhoulders, 
from the South-Seas. 

An Ipor, from the Sandwich Iflands. This monfirous and 
uncouth reprefentation of the human countenance is made of wicker 
work, curioufly covered ‘with fmall feathers of various colours, 
wrought in the fame manner as their cloaks. The eves are made of 
Jarge pearl thells, with a nut of black wood in the centre; the mouth 
js fet with a double row of dog’s teeth, which, together with the reft 
of the features, are ftrangely diitorted. 
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Glass Case, B. 


ofl. of the articles in this Cafe were prefented to the Mufeum by 
Dr. James E. Smith, of Marlborough-fireet, London, Prefident of 
the Linnaean Society. 

Specimens of the bark of the Lagetto Tree, the curious texture of 
which refembles gauze. King Charles II, (it is faid) had g pair of 
ruffles and a cravat wiade from this bark, which were prefented te 


aaa 
him by. a:merchant from “Jamaica, which he frequently wore. The 
Cloth of the South-Sea Iflands is made from the a fimilar bark. 

Fine Specimen of the Banksia SERRATA in flower. This is 
one of the four fpecies of Bankfia defcribed in the Supplementum 
Planfaruam of Linnzus, fpecimens of which are contained in the 
Herbarium of that great naturalift, now in the poffeffion of Dr. 
J. E. Smith. : , 

“The BankGa Serrata is confidered as the moft flately of the genius. 
Its trunk is thick and rugged; it is a native of New Holland, 
and received. the denomination of Bankfia in compliment to Sir 
Joleph Banks. , 

Bankéa Serrata in Fruit, a fine {pecies—New Holland. 

A non-defcript Bankfia in flower. 

Woonen Pear, Xplomelum Pyriforme. This fpecies was firft 
difcovered at Botany-Bay, New Holland, when the coaft of New 
South Wales was firft explored by Sir Jofeph Banks and Dr. Solan- 
der. The'natives call it the Merry-dugur-to. The tree which. 
bears this ligenous pear is an evergreen. 

_Heath-leaved BANxsia, Bankfia Erici-folia, from New Holland. 

Yellow Gum, from Botany-Bay. Xazthorrhea Hoaftile. 

Cylifta Comofa, from Sierra Leone. 

Afzelia Speciafa, from Sierra Leone. 

Botany-Bay FLax, Phormium Tenax. 

Curious Flower, an unknown Plant. 

Beautiful Everlafting Flower. : : 

Strines of Beads made of Aromatic Berries from South-America. 

Pod of avery large Bean.—Cotton in the Pod and in Flower. 


—— 


- Curiosities from North and South America. 


y 

Hater, made of the bark of the Lagetto or Cabbage Tree. 

Maucassons, or SHozs, worn by the Indians of North Ame- 
rica, ornamented with porcupine quills, and taffels of red hair. The 
leather is faid to be dreffed in blood, which prevents the wearer’s feet - 
from freezing ; on which account they are often ufed by Europeans 
in that country. % 

A Quiver of Porsonep Arrows, with the Tuse ufed in 
difcharging them; brought from Demerara. Thefe inftraments 


_ of deftru@ion are nine inches long, and about the thicknels of a 


{mall quilt ; they are made of a light wood fharply pointed, and are 
dipped in poifon to the depth of two inches, which generally proves 
fatal to the object that is wounded by them: they are difcharged 
with unerring certainty, by being blown through a hollow tube: of 
wood, nine feet long. Near the quiver hangs a fmall bafket, which 
contains a down-like fubftance, a final piece of which is put into the 
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tube after the arrow, which prevents the e(cape of the air, and caufes 
it to fy with almott incredible velocity. . 

Anormamental Bex, ufed by the North American Indians, for 
bringing home the fkins of animals taken in hunting excurfions. 

Bow and Fis Arrows, from the North-Welt coaftiof America. 

Several Poucnes, fome of them very curious from North 
America, : 

Pair of ornamental GarTERs, principally made of Porcupine 
Quills, from North America. 

A Purse, or Tosacco Poucu, made of the fkin of the Stifling, 
or Squafh, ornamented with taffels of deer’s hair, from North 
America. 

Maucassons, or Indian Suoes. 

Ornament for the Neck, made of the thells of fome {mall hard 
Nut, from Demerara. 

Bow and Quiver of Arrows, from ditto... 

Several Musicat Insrruments, from Demerara, among which 
is a kind of Flute. : 

' A great variety of Bows and Arrows, from Surinam). 

A. Mexican Gourp, 

Caiumer, or Pree of Peacs, ufed by, the North American 
Indians; to fmoke tobacco, bark leaf, or herb, when they enter into 
an alliance, on any ferious occafion, or folemn engagement ; this 
being among them the molt facred oath that can be taken, and the 
violation of it is thought deferving of the punifhment of heaven. 

A Swow SHoe, from Hudfon’s Bay, upwards of five feet Jong. it 
is very light, and covers fuch a fpace as prevents the feet of the 
wearer from finking into the fnow. 

A Pair of Suow Suozs for a Child. 

A Pair of Snow Sxors, from Canada, not fo long as the 
preceding, but broader and rounder in front. 

Neck ORNaMENT, made of feathers, from South America. 

Two Hammocks, of curious workmanthip, from South Ame~ 
rica, prefented to the Mufeum by the Hon. Col. St. Leger, of 
Dublin, 


Small Glass Case, C. 


A Wampum Bert, of great value among the Indian Chiefs of 
North America; often given as a pledge of honour. 

A Carp, from Africa, made of platted gralse 

Cuiwess Money. Thefe pieces have square holes through 
them, and are always ftrang together. Seventy-fix of them are the 
value of an English fixpence. 

Roues, ufed by the Chinefe ladies to colour their faces. 

Specimen of the CLoTH made of Aspesros, that will remain in 
the hottett fire without burning. Pliny mentions his having feen 
napkins of this cloth, which being taken from the table after a feat, 
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wérethrown into the fre and by that means, wéré better cleanfed an 
if they had been wafhed in water, But its principal wle, according 
to that author; was for making fhrouds ‘for royal tunerals, to wrap’. 
up the corpfe, fo that the huinan alhes might be preferved diflinct 
from thofe of the wood. 

Aspesvros, or Mineran Frax, in its natural ftate. 

Mica, or TALC, uled for windows before the invention. of glafs. 
Clear white plates of this fabftance are ufed for glazing the lanthorns 
of imen-6f war, as fire has little effect on it, 


“AFRICAN CURYOSITIES. 


A fingular Musreat Instrument, from the Slave Coaft, fome- 
what refembling the Italian Sticcado: it is made of pieces of hard 
fonorous wood of different letigths placed upbn a frame, under which 
are fixed gourds of various fizes. It is played upon by beating it 
with two fticks with balls at the end. On the coatt of Africa it is 
called Balafou ; and whien it is pliyed by a fkilful hand, it produces 
an agreeable hatmony.” raat 

A fmall kind of Srrecapo, made of fororous wood. sf 

An InstTRUMENT, confifting of a fmall fquare board, on which 
are fixed pieces of very pliant wood, which on being ‘truck produce 
a mufical found. : 2 

African King’s Scere, in fhape like arod, being made of fmall 
fplit pieces of bamboo cane. Thefe are valued according to their 
length, for by that the rank of the perfon is known; that of ae 
King’s being made of the longeft joints of bamboo that can be foun 
in his dominions. 

Curious CarroucH-Boxgs. Bo : . 

A Circular Fan, covered with a parchenest-like fkin, eurioully 
painted. : . : 

Several Poucnes, fome of them very fingular in conftru@ion. 

A Pair of Sanpats, or SHogs. ‘Thefe, in Africa, are feldom uled. 

Common Brack Bot rye, curioufly cafed with wicker work. 

Arrican Comp, fimilar to that of the Sandwich [lands. 

A rude NECKLACE, compofed of ftones that have holes naturally 
through them without boring. : 

Various kinds of Gouarns, ufed as veilels to carry liquor. 

AFrican Spcon, made of Wood. 

Curious Woopen Fan. . eae 
- A large Ladies’ Pocket or-Poucn, finely embroidered with the 
necdle-work of the country. ~ 
- African Female Apron or Fiap, made of matted grafs. 

African Bows and Quivers of long Potsongp ARROWS. 

c 
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Great variety of African Lancers, Arrows, and DaGcERS.—Sve 
the Daggers in the Armoury. 

A fmall Insrrumenr fimilar to a ScorTisH Mutt, ufed for the 
purpofe of grinding tobacco into powder. 

African Lonc Drum, covered at the end with fkin. 

African pair of Be.tows, of very curious conftru@ion. 

African Harp. 

Very large CALABASH, to carry water. 

An African FLaMBzaAv, made of Flag-leaves, filled with a refi- 
nous gum. 

Poucu or Pocket, made of grafs, ufed by Negro fervants to 
carry letters, Sc. 

. .Akind of Hammock, of fingular net-work, ufed in Africa, 
either for fleeping or travelling. ‘ 

Small Gourps, covered with net-work, on the mefh-knots of 
which are ftrunga kind of Black Berries, that produce a sound fimilar 
to caftinets. “They are ufed by the Africans when they dance. 

An African Cuan, called Ferisn, confifting of a Ram’s Horn, 
to which is fufpended a brafs chain and bell. This is worn round 
the neck, and is imagined by the wearer to charm or drive away evil 
and tormenting Spirits, and preserve life. It was taken from the 
breaft of a black man, engaged in battle, by Captain Clarke of the 
fhip Roebuck, of Liverpool’; who prefented it to the Mufeum. 

Specimen of Arrican Ciots, made of gras. 

A curious Suzepinc Net or Hammock, from Africa; prefented 
by Captain Roberts, of Liverpool. 


WORKS OF ART. 


Beautiful Equeftrian Mopez. of Epwarp the Brack Prince in 
Armour, finely executed by Mr. G. Bullock, of Liverpool. 

Portrait of Mrs. Srppons in Queen Catherine, and Mr. 
Kemsxe in Cato, by ditto. 

Capital Group of Ficurgs, reprefenting the progrefs of inebriety; 

A Buinp Becca, led by a Child ;— 

A Dyine PaILosoPpHER ;— 2 

Anda Deap Curist. 

(The four laft pieces are all modelled by Mr. Piercy, in coloured 
wax, and are univerfally admired by every lover of the arts, for the 
correét and fpirited manner in which they are executed. ] 

Small Whole-Length Ficure of the Frence Ginerat Hum- 
BERT, who was taken prifoner in Ireland. 

Busts, in Rice Pafte, of Seneca and Pauzina, from the 
antique. . 
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A fall Anatomical Figure, from the original of Dr. Howrer, 
done in Rice Pafte of its natural colour. ; . 

An exquifite Monet, in Rice Pafte, of the DEATH of VOLTAIRE; © 
by Mons. Oudon, of Paris. 

Gothic Mover of an Ancient ARMouryY, on a feale of an 
inch to a foot. It contains accurate models and reprefentations of 
every kind of Armour and Warlike Weapon ufed in the Britifh 
armies, from the Norman Conqueft to the rettoration of Charles II. 

Bust, in Carrara Marble, fize of life, of Mafter H. W. Betty, 
(the young Rofcius,) at the age of 14; by Mr. L. Gahagan. 

Group of FLowers, wonderfully cut in white Marble. 2 

‘Bacchanalian Group of 12 Figures, cut in high relief, in ftatuary 
Marble, by Lege. : 

Monet of a Chinefe Pacopa, made of Mother of Pearl, or- 
namented with carving and gilding. 

Complete Mover of a Man of Wak, only fix inches long, 

A ditto;.entirely of Ivory. 

View of the Lake and City of Geneva, moft inimitably carved 
in Ivory. © 

Phe City of Messina, taken from the fea; the thpping &c. 
executed with aftonithing minutenefs; fome of the veffels, though 
not more than half an inch in length, have the fails, rigging, men, &c, 
perfedtly diftinad. © 

Wiunpsor-CastLe, with the Thames. : 

GkeENwicH-HosriTal, with fhipping, &c. 7 

“Two Pieces, with Stags in a Foreit. ‘ 

[The above 6 are all in Ivory, carved in the moft exquifite manner 

by Meffrs. Stephany and Drefh.] a 

Pair of Beccaks, carved in Ivory, the drapery of Rofe-Woad. 

Sixteen hollow Bais of Ivory, cut within each other out of one 
folid. piece by the Chinefe in the moft wonderftl manner, every ball 
being pierced of a different pattern almoft as fine as lace, 

Another ditto, with only eight Bails. 

Several beautiful Turnings in Ivory, by Mr. Perry, of London. 

Porrrairt of Sir Isaac NewTon, turned in a lathe. 

Prerure of a Sart, failing on his cloak, in marble of its na- 


tural colours. ~ e 

Two beautiful Imitations of Flowers, made entirely of SHELLS, 
by Mifs Humphreys, of Leicefter-fquare. 

Cafe of Flowers, made of Butterfly’s Wings. 

Large PiGure of Vutrure and Snake, finely done in coloured 
fand. 

Hoty Famiy, from Carlo Maratti, done in wool, at Rome. 

Pidure of Birps, executed with Feathers. 

Picture, which being viewed in different direCtions, produces 
three different fubjects. : 

Pidure of a Fatcon, dene by the Chinefe in folded Satin. 

A Dutch Merry-Maxine, from Teniers, in coloured Straw. 
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A Jew Razey done with a hot iron, on wood. 


Several Copics of Engravings with pen and ink, by Monf- 


Mongenot. 
Mopezofa Man of War, of fixty gu ti 3 
Mops Seyi y guns, entirely of Cryftal Glafs. 
eal Monet ofa Seventy-four gun Sure at anchor, only fix 
“ProFite Heans of the followin i i 
owing celebrated Painters: Tit 
Raphael, Mi Angelo, Corregio, Carracchi, and Carlo Mack. a 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


QUADRUPEDS. 


Thefe are.thy glorious works, Pareat of Goad. 
“Thou. ftl A shove thole heavens © 7 

To us invifible, or dimly fen 

In thefe thy loweft work«; yet thefe declare 

Thy guoodnefs beyond thoughr, and power divine. 


Mirren, 


VariscaTen, Tur rep, or Ursinr BaRoon, (Sumia Motmon.} 

This Baboon is very tititerous about ilie Cape of Good, Hop 
and is one of the largeft of this tribe of asimals, meafuring in 
full gtowh, nearly five feet in height. Itis vety fhong oe and 
libidindus, yet atthe fame time is capable of attachment and gratic 
tude. One that was fent to the Proprietor of this Mufeam i the 
year 1803, had two deep wounds in its loins, owing to the prefluré 
of a heavy chain by which it was confined: on appearing anxious 
to examine the wounds, it prefented the lacerated part to infpection: 
and after one fide was dreffed witha very {harp migture, (though at the 
fame time it was agonized with pain, ) it opened the other wound for 
the fame application, which it continued to do until fuch time as the 
excoriated places were healed. It remained at the Mufeum fome 
time afterwards, and although mifchievous to the family, yet on the 
leaft motion, of the hand, or on uttering an angry word, it was all 
attention snd fubmiffion. Thefe baboons in their native country do 
confiderable damage to the gardens and_ plantations, ise on 
their depredations in large troops, with fach boldnefs and refolution 
as excite aftonifhment. ‘ 

Rissep-Nose Bazoon, (Stinia Mormon.) 

It is about two feet from nofe to tail, an active and fprightt 
animal, greatly: refembling the Jaf, but not fo large, nor he 
colours fo bright, and is playful, but not fo malignant. , 
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DBoc-FAcED Banoon, (Sima Hamadryas.) : 

A very large and fierce fpecies, remarkable for the Jong grey hair: 
with which it is covered: itis rarey brought to. Lurops, is a_ native 
of the hortelt parts oF Africa, where it is faid to be found in vait 
troops, and to be very fierce and dangerous. 


Large Case, No. 4. 


Pararine Morgner, (Simia Rolaway.) 

This beautiful and gentle animal, was brought from the Slave Coaft 
in Africa; its colour appeared to have changed much on its being 
confined, as the rich bay on the infide of the limbs was turned to @ 
yellowith white ; its. Gingular white beard gave it, whit living, an air 
of great gravity, and its manners were quite inoffenfive and mild. 
It Gied in the collection of Mr. Polito, in the winter of 1808, owing 


probably to the feverity: of the weather. 

‘The MusTAcues (Simia Gephis.) : 

The Necro Moxxey, (Sima Maura.) ‘Jt was received alive 
from Africa. : 

‘Vhe Carxzse Monweey, (Simia Siaica.) 

The Mancsny, (Simie £1h:ops.) 

Fox-taitep Monkey, (Sina Pithecia,} 

‘The hair of this very fingular. animal is very long, of a dark 
brown, or nearly black colour; itis about the fize of a large cats 
isa native of Guinea, and is-faid:to be very fierce in its difpofition. 

SrriatTRp Monxe£y, or SANGLIN, (Simnia Facchus.) 

“(his extraordinary little animal, no larger than a {guirrel, is an 
inhabitant of Brazil. In a native itate, thefe Monkies are fappofed 
to feed upon fruits, but ina ftate of confinement they will occafion- 
ally feed on infetts, nails, fc. Edwards, in his Gleanings, makes 
mention of a pair of thefe animals which belonged to a London 
merchant, who refided ar Lifbon; had young at that place. Thefe 
ot their birth were exceedingly ugly, having no far. They would 
frequently cling fait to the teats of the dam; and when they grew: | 
a little, they uled to hang upon her back and fhoulders, When fhe 
was tired, fhe would rub them off again the wall, or whatever elfe 
was near, as the only mode of ridding herfelf of them, On being 
forced from.the female, the male immediately took them to him, and 
fuffered them to hang round him, to eafe her of the burthen. This 

kind of Monkey is very rarely brought to this country. 

The Grsat-Earep Morgey, (Simia Midas.) 

About the fize of a {quirre!; the. colour black, except the hands. 
and feet, which are orange. It isa native of Cayenne and Brazil. 

Orance Monkey, (Sinia Sciurea.) 

This is one of the fmalleft and moft bequtifel of the Monkey tribes 
it is a native of South-America, and it fis. with difficulty kept alive 


in this country. 
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" Lowc-armen F 
Lowe. ED, Four-ringer 
[Sinise Dosen ED, or SPIDER Monkey, 
ent ay from South-America, in the fummer of 1808 
rina r lome time, In general its appearance was extremely 
Se aS the arms an extraordinary length, and the hands defti 
of all appearance of thumbs; the tail is alf is bare 
: 5 ail is alfo of great length, is bar 
- gee way near the tip, and by means of it coulech aay 
Le sb ae ets The whale animal, except the face, 
nds, of the tail, is covered with | ir, 
thinly difpoke, 5 ta long coarfe black hair, 
*y except on the head, where it : 
C grew forward in 
ee as the human {pecies, giving to its route ane 
= He a reine a miferably wretched old man; its difpofition 
Femely gentle and inoffenfive, imi : 
foe 3 ©, but fo timid as never to 
Heal a by oe ie it uttered a doleful cry, and feisty 
Omi Its eyes, but it never fhewed the lealt inclinati ie 
rs ‘ nclination to bite, 
i ae Ca Monxey, (Simia Trepida ) il 
to) uinea; of a lively difpofiti i : 
pofition; is frequ i 
England, and has been known to breed in France. ea ee 


Large Case, No. 3. 


coe Lemur, (Lemur Tardidradus.) 
Pri phere ee ir a is a native of the coaft of Coro: 
nandel, uing to the pleafing defcripti f a i 
Sir Wim. Jones, in the ; oie oe 
4th volume of Afiatic Refearches. j 
are gentle and pleafing, it flee i aie ae 
ps during the day, and feed i 
oe Lemur, or Moxcoz, (Lemur 5 aa pene 
2 out the fize ofa cat, isa native of Madagatcar, feeds on fruits 
aa a ftate of captivity is fportive and harmletfs, i 
elie leas Lemur, or Maucauco, (Lemur Catia.) 
fone bs oe eatals iene harmlefs, and entertaining animal 
1 y ‘amie by ladies; it is a native of tl f 
Te oe 3 it F the warmer parts of 
= i ore mee n fruit, which it eats fitting upright, and holding 
IrTLe Lemur, (Lemur P i 
(Lemur Prebenfilis.) 
Is about haif the fize of a Yat, is an elevant little animal, and bears 


a ftrong refemblance to the monkey tribe 
EMURINE Opposun idelphis Lemur 
; Sie. OsuM, (Didelphis Lemurinus, Shaw’s Zoology, 
Wing Specinens of this beautiful ani 
3 f 2 mal have been b 

Peay Zin their manner of life they refemble the reft of habe 
fcing on birds, vegetables, &c. ee 

thee Ovossum, (Didelpbis Pygmea.) é 

8 not larger than a ‘common moufe, with membranes like the 


Flying Opoffim ; it is a native of New Holland, 


The Back Squirren, (Sciurus Nigra.) 
umerous in North- America. 
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Grey Squirrel, (Scurus Cinerius.) 
It inhabits North-America and Peru; builds in hollow trees, lays’ 
waite plantations of miaife, and forms fubterraneous magazines for 


winter provifion. ; 
In this cafe is alfo a large Non-defeript Animal from New Holland. 


Lower Case, No. 4. 


The Common Seat, (Phoca Fitulina.) : 

‘This animal is a native of the European Seas, and is found about 
all the coafts of the Northern hemifphere, and even as far as the 
oppofite one, being feen in vaft numbers about the Southern polar 
regions. Weare informed by Mr. Pennant, that it alfo inhabits 
fome frefh-water lakes, as that of Baikel, Oron, &c. Seals may 
often be obferved fleeping on the rocks, near the coaft; but when 
approached too near, they fuddenly precipitate themfelves into the 
water. Sometimes they fleep found, and it is affirmed by fome, 
that the Seal fleeps more profoundly than moft other quadrupeds. 
The firu€ture of the Seal is fo fingular, that as Buffon well obferves, 
it was a kind of model, on which the imagination of the Poets 
formed their Tritons, Sirens, and Sea-Gods, with a human head, the 
body of a quadruped, and the tail of a fith. The Seal is poffeffed 
of a confiderable degree of intelligence, and may be tamed, fo as to 
become familiar. The female Seals produce their young in the win- 
ter feafon, and feldom bring more than two at a birth. It is faid, 
that they fuckle the young ones for about the {pace of a fortnight on 
the fpot where they are born, after which they take them out to fea, 
and inftru& them in fwimming and feeking their food, which confifts 
of fith, fea-weeds, &¢. 

FaLKLanp-Isis Sea, (Phoca Auftralis.) 

_ Reniarkable for the ftruGture of the hind feet, the webs of which 
extend far beyond the claws, which, in the fore feet, are wanting. 

A Small Seat, from Davis’s Straits, fappoied (Pheca Pufilla.} 


On the Top of Case No. 5. 


Mapacascar, or Vameyre Bat, (Vefpertilio Vampyrus.) 

This uncommon animal is called by Buffon the Reufette; it mea- 
fures nearly three feet from the tip of one wing to the other; the 
body is nearly as large as that of a cat, but it refembles a rat in the 
fhape of the head ; it is covered with fhort hair of a reddith brown 
colour; the top of each wing is armed with a ftrong claw, with which 
it fafens itfelf to the branches of trees ; it has likewife five tharp 
claws on each foot. Some of thefe animals grow te an enormous 
fize; and in the iflands of the Eaft-Indies they are fometimes feen in 
fuch numbers, that they darken the air at noon-day; they are carni- 


cast evadiieaianearenl Se 
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verous, and very voracious. Ina fearcity of fleth and fith, they 
feed on vegetables and fruits of every kind. This is the Bat to 
which Linnzeus applied the title of Vampyre, on the fuppofition 
of its being the fpecies of which fo many extraordinary accounts 
have been given relative to its power of fucking the blood of 
men and cattle. 


Large Case, No.5. 


Mapacascar Bar; with the wings clofed. 

The Lonc-garep Bart, (Pefpertilio Auritus.) 

This is one of the moft common Englith Bats, and may be fre~ 
‘quently feen during the famimer evenings purfuing the various infects 
‘on which it feeds. In the fame cafe is a White Variety of this 
animal, in which the delicate and admirable fruGture of the wings 
‘ds finely (hewn. 

The Great Bar, -(/effertilia No&ula.) The largeft of the 
Britith Species. : 

The Stor, (Bradypus Trydadtylus.} . 

Thefe are, of all quadrupeds, the moft flothfal and indolent. 
« Nature (fays the Count de Buffon) feems to have created this ill. 
“ conftruéted mals of deformity for nothing but mifery.” They 
have neither canine or incifive teeth; their eyes are dull and beavy:s 
‘their mouths wide and thick; their fur refembles dried grafs ; their 
thighs are almoft disjcinted from their haunches; their legs are very 
fhort, and badly thaped ; they have no foles to their feet, nor toes 
feparately moveable; but only two or three claws; exceflively long, 
crooked downwards and backwards, They can neither feize on 
prey, nor feed on flefh, and are therefore reduced to live on leaves 
and wild fruits. “They take up a long time in crawling to a tree, 
and are ftill Jonger in climbing to its branches: When at laft one of 
‘them has accomplihed its end, it fattens itfelf to a tree, crawls from 
branch to branch, and by degrees trips the whole of its foliage; in 
this manner it remains fey weeks. without moiftening its food ; 
and when it has confumed its flore, and the tree is left quite naked, 
unable to defcend, it continues on till hunger prefles, which hecoming 
more powerful than the fear of danger, or even death itfelf, it drops 
to the ground, without being capable of exertiog any effort to break 
the violence of the fall. Its manners are flugeifi to an éxcefiive 
degree : its general appearance dugufting: its voice plaimive, piteous, 
‘and even horrible. It can live a prodigious time without foed: 
‘Kircher fays forty days. It has vatt firength in the paws, and fattens 
its claws into any thing with fuch force that they cannot be difen- 
gaged; hence, when beafts of prey attack this animal, it adheres te 
them fo ftrongly, that they both are found dead in éach other’s grafp. 

Lirrre Axr-Earer, ( AMyrmecophaga Didatiyla.) +. 

Inhabits Guinea, and the hotteit parts of South-~Amerita. Te 
vlimbs trees in queft ef a fpecies of ants that build thelr nefts 
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among the branches; they thruft out their clammy tongue into the 
neft, and draw it into their mouths covered with infe&s. Their tail 
is of great ufe to them in climbing, for they twift it round the 
branches to prevent their falling. 

Mippvie Anr-Earer, (Ajrmecophaga Tetradaéiyla.) 

Inhabits South-America, goes out in_ the night, and fleeps during 
the day; when irritated, it fetzes on a ftick or other objet with its 
fore claws, and fights fitting on its hind legs; the extremity of the 


tail is naked and prehenfile, by means of whicly it is enabled'to fuf-. 


pend itfelf to the branches of trees. : 

Porcupine Ant-Eater, (AGjrmecopbaga Aculeata, Shaw’s 
Zoology, vol. 1, page 175.) 2 ; : 

‘This is one of thofe curious animals which have been lately dis- 


: _ covered in New Holland. It differs from all the other Ant-Eaters 


in having the body covered with sharp fpines, refembling porcupine’s 
quills, only they are fhorter and.thicker. in proportion. It has a 
remarkably long tubular foout, with a very. {mall mouth,-out: of 


which it fhoots its wormlike tongue, in the ‘fame manner as the’, 


others. Ir burrows under the ground with the greateft eafe, nature 
having farnithed it with amazing firength in its legs and feet. 

Another Porcupine AnT-E ATER, in the fame cafe, varies from 
the above in the lightnefs of the colour of the fpines, and their being 
thorter, and more covered with if whitith hair; probably of a dit- 
ferent fex, or a younger animal. : 

Lone-raitep Manis, (Manis Tetradaffyla.) 

This rare animal is a native of India and Africa. It is perfectly 
gentle and harmlefs, though it has the moft formidable appearance, 
being entirely covered with large tharp feales, which it ere¢ts when 
irritated. Buffon fays, “ The mott cruel and voracious of beatts, 
** fuch as the Tiger and the Panther, make but ulelefs efforts to de- 
“ vour thefe armed animals; they tread upon and roll them, but 
“when they attempt to feize them, they are grievoufly wounded ; 
“ they can. neither terrify them by their violence, nor crufh them by 
“ their weight,””- This animal has.a ftrong affinity to the Ant-Eaters, 
from which they chiefly differ in the covering of their bodies. 

Another {pecimen of this fingular Animal, in the fame cafe, differs 
in having doubic the number of fcales, which are of courfe only half 
the fize. : 

The Puaryerus, (Platypus Anatinus.) 

OF all the quadrupeds yet known, this feems the moft extraor- 
dinary, exhibiting the perfec reflemblance of the Beak of a Duck 
engrafted on the head of a quadruped; fo great was the refemblance, 
that Dr. Shaw, who publifhed the firit account. of it, could fcarcely 
refrain from thinking it a deception; but we are fince become ac- 


“quainted with the animal and its habits, It is a native of New 


Hoilgad, and is found in the fre(h-water lakes in the neighbourhood 


of Past Jackfon, in the muddy banks of which it procures its food. 
Gofernor Hunter obferved a native {pear one with great dexterity 5 
D 
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but it uled its tharp claws with fuch ftrength that it was neceflary to 
confine it between two boards in order to extract the barb, when it 
yan off with greater {pecd than from the firufturé of the fore feet 
it feemed capable of doing on the land, 

Marcay, or Tycer Car, (Felis Tigrina.) 

This diminutive fpecies of Tigers, which is fearcely as large as 
the domeftic cat, is a native of South-America. In the difpofition 
of its colours it greatly refembles the panther. It is very fierce and 
untameable. 

Morine Opossum, (Didelpbis Murinus.) 

A native of Surinam, and one of the fmaller fpecies. 

Viverene Opossum, (Didelphis Viverrine.} 

A native of Botany-Bay, and varies much in colour, being fome- 
times black, {potted all over with white, ; 

Patm Squirrel, (Sciurus Pelnarwn.} 

Fivine Squirres, of America, (Scinrus Volucella.) 

Is lefs than the common European, being not above five inches 
long, and is of a grey afh colour on the back, and white on the 
under parts ; he has black prominent eyes like a moule, with a large 
broad flat tail, The name feems to imply that he is endowed with 
wings like a bat, which however is not the cafe; for he has only a 


loofe fkin cn each fide, extending from the fore to the hinder feet, 


with which it is connected; this {kin he can firetch cut like a fail, 
which holds f6 much air, that it buoys him up, by which means he 
can jump from one tree to another at a great diftance, infomuch 
that fome have thought he had the faculty of flying. He feeds on 
the fame provifions as other {quirrels, and may eafily be made tame; 
but he is apt to do a great deal of mifchief in corn-fields, by crop- 
ping the corn as foon as it begins to ear. , 


Bottom Case, No. 6. 


Pancoutn, or Suonr-ramep Mawis, (Manis Pantadaéiyla.} 
A remarkable fine fpecimen of this extraordinary and_ highly 
cUrious animal, meafuring five feet im length 5 -it is anative of Africa 
and India, and its principal food is the white ant, againft the united 
attacks of which Nature has given its impenctrable coat of armour. 
in the bottom of this cafe are two Specimens of the Nine-Banded 
ARMADILLO, with a young one, and one of the Eight-Banded. 
They receive the name of Armadillo, or Hog ia Armour, from 
the Spaniards, and from the impenetrable coat of mail with which 
it is furnifhed by nature for its defence. It is a native of South 
America, where there are feveral kinds of them; but the principal 
difference confifts in the number of bands, or folds, of which the 
armour that covers the body is compofed. It isa harmlefs inoffen- 
five animal; feeds on roots, herbs, and other vegetables ; grows 
very fat, and is much eftcemed for the delicacy of its fichh, The 
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{mall dogs trained for the purpofe: when x : 
furprized, it runs to its hole, or attempts to make a Head besa i 
it doe with great expedition, baie ftrong oe Bice hernia 5 
ae a -, o 
i ich itadheres fo firmly to the ground, ; 
ee ie tail, whilft making its way 7 = a a erie 
it wi i it in the hands o! i 
i hat it will {ometimes leave it in the purfuers. 
Sad ia: the hunter has recourfe atest) pene = 
: i i to oe 
vith ick, it gives up its hold, and foffers itfe be tak i 
ie - ne of pape be left, it rolis itfelf up within ne eee 
ia drawing in its head and legs, and bringing : - = i 
ae eo a band to connect. theni more forcibly oe Sees 
Geno it fometimes efcapes by rolling itfelf over the edge of a pi 


cipice, and generally falls to the bottom unhurt. 


Indians hunt it with 


Bottom Case, No. 8. 


sq Leoparp. (Felis fabata.) 
beh was mare from Senegal, and was perfectly tame, 


} In India they are tamed 
ver been fabjeét to confinement. 
pee fine of ene: three living ones were fhewn a ieee atl : 
fince in the Tower, that were part of a pack belonging to the la 


‘Yippoo Sultan. 
Bottom Case, No. 9. 


The Jaquar, (Felis Oxca.) 
It is ee called the AMERIC 


hotteft parts of South-America, and isa 


y¥, (Felis Tigrina.) 
Ween Manat ne Pee is about the fize of a cat, refides 


paincipally on trees, preying on birds. It is extremely fierce and 


eet he cu of the Puma, or Mounwrain Lion, (Felis Concolor.) 


An TIGER; is a native of the 
fierce and deftructive animal. 


Bottom Case, No. 10. 


“(Fi Hermaphrodita.) 

EE-STRIPED WEASEL, (Viverra fer : 

Ny anative of Barbary, and abel deftruGive to poultry: 

Fiverra Genetta. : : 
The eater Cae animal, was kept i Saat ses eee 
i faffered to play at liberty in the houle: in | 

thera it is ieectenl, and is very ufeful.in clearing the houfes 

of vermin. 


mn : : 
Ww iverra Putorius-) 
TRIATED WeastL, {Fiverra : = 
i is a native of North-America, and remarkable for the intoler: 


i irri yhich i erful 2s to 
ple ftench which it emits when irritated, which is fo pow 


2 Rotten NE 
Same coer cae 


east peta Dh 


eRe 


The Icunsumon, (Piverra Iehneumon,) 

In India, but @ill more in Egypt, the Ichneumon has always been 
confidered as one of the moft uleful and eftimable of animals; fince it 
is an inveterate enemy to ferpents, fats, and other noxious creatures 
which infeft thofe regions, In India it attacks with courage that 
moft dreadful reptile, the Cobra de Capello, or Hooded Snake. It 
alfo diligently feeks for the eggs of crocodiles ; for which reafon, as 
well as its general ufefulnefs in deftroyi 
reptiles, it was held in fuch a high degree of veneration by the 
ancient Egyptians, as to be regarded a$ a minor deity, or one of thofe 
benevolent beings Proceeding from the Parent of the Univerfe. For 
the purpofes above Specified it is till domefticated by the Indians and 

fyptians, in the fame manne: as the cat in Europe; and it has alfo 
the merit of being eafily tamed, and performing with alacrity ail the 


offices of that creature. Like many others of this tribe, it is a nioft - 


gains a vi@ory, and fucks their blood." In a wild ftate it frequents 
rivers in que of Prey, where, it is reported to fwim and dive like an 
As it is a native 
of warm climates, it of courfe is greatly injured by arcmoval to the 
cold regions of Europe, to the variations of which it generally falls 


The Ermine, ( Muftela Erminea.)’ 

Is found principally in the wilds of Ruffia, and other cold coun- 
tries. It is from the tkin of this animal that the valuable white for 
is made. They are faid to change their colour, being brown in fum- 
mer, and white in winter. 

The Minx, (Atuflella Minx.) 

Inhabits North-America. 


In this cafe are alfo two varieties of the Sporren WRraztes of 
New Holland, 


Bottom Case, No. 11. 


Is pretty generally diffufed over Europe, North-America, and 
Affia, as far as Perfia 3 it feeds Principally on fifth, and is very deftruc. 
tive to our ponds and tivers 5 it Hives in holes under ground, the 
Openings to which are beneath the furface of the water. ‘The bite of 
the Otter is extremely fevere, but they are capable of being tamed, 
and taught to fith for their owner, which they do with the Breateit 


addrefs, as they are capable of remaining a confiderable time under 
Water. 


The Beaver, (Caflor Fiber.) 
The Beaver is a native of the mot Northern parts of Europe, 
Afia, and America ; in its natural flate lives in well-regulated foci- 
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eties of from two to three hundred each, conftru&ing oe ree 
i f wood and clay, in the moft aftenifhing mann: rs ae 
a f regularity ; but when taken from their native es ie 
es i all Y Larclites who have had opportunity ae eeving 
sent lofe their inftinét, and become a Rtupid and teaver 
The following anecdote may, however, be rie 2 : By e hae 
was purchafed a few years fince by Mr. Po! Hes ee ii a eae 
exhibiting in his collection: they were put ms = ube ce 
loft, with a quantity of green fticks and boughs He sige rs 

iGtin them in the morning, only one could be di pikes a Line 
ies is ing in a ftate of evident uneafinefs in a aes ae we 

tb fee fome fearch, the female was found oe rave oe 
‘ene and the male had heat ies her eat Res - Te 

: fully over wil - 

De eee saad bad then retired to. the place where he 


was’ found, 
Upper Case, No. 12. 


The Great Fryinc Squirret, of New Holland, (Sciarus 
oie largeft and moft elegant of the Flying sees 
defatted Its mott remarkable cypeenir is ee pang 

; f the hind feet, which are furni a 
weal ach hile all the other oe eae runes atee p 
Kked claws. ° In its manners it refem| ig : 
oe beaunfal White Variety of na ape: 
F RREL, unknown. — 
Bet ine Kanes ( Didelphis Gigantea.) oe page 24. 
Kase aroo Rat, (Didelphts Tridatiyla.) - See page 25. 


: : i Cales, 
The Quadrupeds hitherto defribed are in large uniform Caley 
larly numbered, with references to the page i difperfed in vari- 
ibe rain mentioned : thofe which follow are difp te tees 
blab ais colleétion, as their fizes or other circumftances p 
ous pi 


vent a fimilar arrangement. 


The pe eee or Tamanots, (Adyrmecophaga 
e ! 


accra much the largeft of the Ant-Eaters, as well as the mo& 


1 th, with a. 
iti ds of fix feet in length, with 
in it: earance; it is upwards ol Ce 
= iene facut, out of which it ater - eee 
pata the neft of ants on which e uae repr erae ies: 
Sot was fome yea) 2 
ica, from whence one ears oe hve 
casey w meat cut fmall, of which it ate fou 
Spain: it was fed on ra 


pounds a-day. 
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The Ratroceros, (Rhinoceros Unicarnis.) : 

Next to the Elephant, the Rhinoceros may be confidered as one 
of the molt powerful of animals; in ftrength indeed he is inferior 
to none, and his bulk, (fays Bontius,} equals the elephant, but is 
Jower only ou account of the fhortnefs of his legs. “ihe length of 
the Rhinoceros from head to tail is ufvally twelve feet; and the cir- 
cumference of the body nearly equals that length. Its nofe is armed 
with fo hard and formidable a horn that the ‘Viger will rather attack 
the Elephant, whofe probofcis he ¢an lay hold of, than the Rhinoce- 
vos, which he cannot face, without danger of having his bowels 
torn out by the defenfive weapon of his adverfary. The body and 
Embs of the Rhinoceres are covered with a fkin fo hard and inipene- 
trable, that he fears nerther the claws of the Tiger, nor the trunk of 
the Elephant. It is faid to turn the edge of a fcymetar, and to refift 
even the force of a mutket-ball. Th® upper lip of the Rhinoceros is 
capable of great extenfion, and is fo pliable, that the animal can 
move it from fide to fide, twit it round a ftick, colleét its food, or 
feize with it any thing it would carry to its mouth. The Rhino- 
ceros, without being ferocious, or carnivorous, is totally untractable 
and rude, It feems at times to be fubje@ to paroxyfins of fury. 
The one which the King of Portugal fent to the Pope im the year 
15143, deftroyed the vefiel which tranfported it. Like the hoz, the 
Rhinoceros wallows in the mire, is a folitary animal, and delights 
te rove near the banks of rivers. It is found in Benegal, Siem, 
China, and other countries of the Eait, where it feeds on the groflett 

herbs, by preferring thiftles and fhrubs to the fineft of paiturage. 
‘The female produces but one at a time, which during the firft month 
exceeds not the fize of a large dog: at the age of two years, the 
horn is wot mare than an inch long; at fix years eld, it is 10 inches 
long; and grows to the length of 3 feet. From the peculiar con- 
ftruétion, of his eves, the Rhinoceros can only fee what is imme- 
diately before him. When he purfues any object, he proceeds always 
in a direct line, overtuming every thing in bis way. His fenie of 
fmelling is fo acute that his purfuers are obliged to avoid being to wind-~ 
ward of him. They follow him at a diftence, and watch till he lies 
down to fleep. They then approach, and difcharge their mufkets 
into the lower part of his belly. 

The Barpary Jackatt, (Cons Barbarus.) 

Is about the fize of our fox, with fhorter legs; its manners are 
faid to refemble the common fox. 

The Pantuer, (Felis Pardus.) 

‘The Panther is an untameable animal, and is next in fize to the 
tiger. It inhabits Africa, Barbary, and the remoteit parts of Gui- 
nea; is extremely fierce, and attacks every living creature without 
diftinGtion, but happily prefers the flefh of brutes to that of man- 
kind. The ancients were well acquainted with thefe animals. 
The Romans drew predigious numbers from Aftica, for their public 
fhews. Scarus exhibited 150 of them at one time; Pompey 4103 


[eed 


and Aucuftas 420. They probably thinned = a eae 
pia of thefe animals; but they fH fwarnr in the sae me pee s 
Guinea. —The fkin of the Panther was prefented by Mr. Polito. 
Perstan Lywx, {Felis Coracal.) 
Inhabits Barbary, Perfia, and India, 
g. : ; : 
Seen: or BRAZILIAN WEASEL, ( fea) 
‘Teinhabas Brazil and Guiana, runs up trees vate epee 
ike a dog, 2nd he its a its fort legs like a 2 
The Crver, (Miverra Covetta. _ 2 
. ena oe erroneoully called the: Mujk Cat. ne os 
native of the hotteit climates of Africa and Afa; yet a e oe He 
living in temperate or even ii cold countries, if Lhe carel pe neces 
againit the injuries of air, and provided with ee He zs 
food. The Civer Cat isa wild fierce animal, aa eeds on its P ey 
in the fame manner as-the Pox. in Holland they Se eed 
reared for the fake of their perfume, which greatly ee es 
“This is produced ina pouch under the tail sand thoie thar baa sou 
for this purpofe, put them into a long narrow box in w on As 
cannot turn; this box is opened behind twice of thr acne ve. 
the perfori whe collects the perfume, who drags the a sean - 
by the tail, and keeps it in that firuation by placing ‘4 he I See 
while with a fmial] fpoon he aa the odoriferous abance fre 
in whieh it is produced. F 
OE Minne er Marti) Male and Salil He 
“Thefe are Frequent infome of the Pine Foretts ny the } bi ern. 
art of our iflahd, and prey on Birds, and other fialler animals.” 
. The Wurre, or Sea Bear, (Urfas Mavitines.) ie 
This is a far larger fpecies_than the common Hear, an ie 
have been fometimes found of the length of twelve 4 


: Pp 
form th the common Bear, 

Ka fa more lengthened form than in ¢t : : 

pay eat a The whole animal is 


b dy itfelf is longer in proporti : 5 
Oe ea round and fmall; the “eye little, and cee 
extraordinary magnitude: the hair is of great length, — on ie 
are extremely large and ftrong. It feems confine : : pagar es 
of the globe; being found within eighty eaaeat eee oe 
as far as any navigators have yet penetrated. ss e. vi ‘ eae 
fon’s Bay, Greenland, and Spitfbergen, are its’ pines ee sie 
refidence ; but it is faid to be carried fometimes on the 7 oat bs 
far fouth as Newfoundland. The Polar Bear is an anal et ie 
mendous ftrength and fiercenels. Barentz, in his — age in fear : 
of a north-eaft- paflage to China, had proofs of the ee! of Aa 
animals, in the iflland of Nova Zembla, where they ee - cae 
men, feizing them in their mouths, carrying them off ure ga 
eatelt eafe, and devouring them in the fight of their on ee 
js faid that they fometimes will attempt to nee oe y els, Ee 
diftance from fhore, and have been repelled with difficulty, 44 


where it is fométimes tamed 
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ufual food of the Bear confifts of feals, fifth, and the carcafes of 
whales; but when on land, they Prey on deer and other animals. 
They eat alfo various kinds of berries they happen to find, They 
are frequently feen in Greentand in droves, allured by the fcent 
of the Seth of feals, and they will fometimes furround the dwellings 
of the natives, and attempt to break in; and itis added, that the moft 
fuccefsful method df repelling them is by the fmell of burnt feathers. 

hey grow extremely fat, a hundred pounds of greafe having been 


taken from a fingle beaft. The eth is faid to be coarfe, but the tkin- 


as valued for the coverings of various kinds, and the Greenlanders 
often wear it as a cloathing. ‘The iplit tendons are faid to form an 
excellent thread. During the fummer they refide chiefly on the ice 
iflands, and pals frequently from one to the other ; being expert 
fwimmers, ‘They have been feen on thefe ice iflands at the diftance 
of mere than eighty miles from land, preying and feeding as they float 
along. They lodge in dens, formed in the vaft matles of ice, which 
are piled in a flapendous manner, leaving great caverns beneath ; 
here they breed, and bring forth one or two: at atime. The affec_ 
tion between the parent and the young ig fo great, that they will 
fooner die than defert each other. “They follow their dams a long 
time, and grow toa large fize before they quit them. During winter 
they retire, and bed themfelves deep beneath the fnow, or elfe beneath 
the fixed mountains of ice, where they pafs in a ftate of torpidity the 
long and difmal Artic nights, appearing only with the returns of the 
fun. The fkins of the Polar Bear, fays Pennant, were formerly 
offered by the hunters in the ArGic regions to the high altars of 
the cathedrals, and other churches, for the prieft to fland on durin 
the celebration of mafs in winter.—Prefented by S, Staniforth, fq; 
of Liverpool. 

The Grurrox, (Urfus Gulo.) 

The Younc Kanearoo, (Didelpbis Gigantea, Macropus Major, 
Shaw’s Zoology.) 

Of all the animals which the vat ifand or rather continent of 
Auftralafia has prefented to our view, the Kangaroo mutt be con- 
fideresi as one of the moft extraordinary ; its fize, general confor- 
mation, teeth, and other particulars, confpiring to render it a moft 
interefting object to every naturalift, “Uhe fir(t difcovery of this 
remarkable quadruped was in the year 1770, when Capt. Cook was 
fationed on the coaft of New Holland. It is the only quadruped 
our colonifts have yet met with in New South-Wales that fupplies 
them with animal food, There are two kinds; the largeft that has 
been fhot weighed about #40 Ibs. and meafured from the point of 
the nofe to the end of the tail 6 feet i inch; the tail 2 feet Lineh; 
head 8 inches : fore leg 1 foot; hind legs 2 feet 8 inches; circumfe- 
rence of the fore part of the body near the leg x foot 1 inch 3 and 
of the hind part 3 feet. The {maller kind feldom exceeds 6olbs, 
‘This animal is futnithed with a pouch fimilar to that of the opoffum, 
in which its young are nurfed and fheltered. Tt feeds on grafs and 
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ther vegetable fubftances, In their native fate ae ape se 
faid to feed in herds of thirty or forty together; an ig Seely 
bferved to be ftationed as if apparently on the watc! Pat sane 
fe the reft. One of the moft remarkable particul a abe 
eis is the extraordinary faculty which aan ee ne ane 
at pleafure, to a confiderable pacar at two rata sales 
jaw, The K be confidered in E 
aw, The Kangaroo may be ; sauehar cunts ies 
Tred in England, feveral having been kept see PRS 
Royal domains at eons one pete oy mg | dee asa 
i rome to Z 
there, produced young, and pi 
at permanent acquifition to our aa 
' Kascaroo Rar, (Didelphis ee siae pite 
This fpecies, which, from its colour and the aaa ee 
er parts, has obtained the title of the eg iat bcuseae 
fee of a rabbit: the general fhape of the anima ae pas 
‘he Kangaroo, bar is far lefs elegant,. the popes oe a P ie 
pleafing, and the hair, which is a Apel vance x ite pi a 
ie i i vith the Great y nal 
. In its teeth it agrees with the ATO, ae 
aces inftead of fix front teeth in the upper 3M a eet a 
die ones being tharp pointed: the fore teeth in ee hn 43 ioe 
Like thofe of the great eee as ere eh an, sua sia 
Her in proportion; the grinders are 11 be 
oe ne below, the foremoft being fluted eae 
feveral longitudinal ribs; the two remaining yas P an pee 
ture of the hind feet in this {pecies refembles a ° Naive aioe 
but the fore feet bave only four toes. ES iiientad re. 
an abdorsinal pouch for the ae ait ° A Hak a pe eaeee 
fpecies were imported in a living flate 5 
ae young. Its native name is Pato ‘200 
The Water Surew, (Sorex Feiolor.) 
The Farip Surew, (Ssrex Araneus.) 
Young Hence Hoos, (Erinacexzs Europeus.) fi) 
The Braziian Porcurine, (Ay firix ee oe eee 
‘This very curious animal meafures about two iti eens 
length, and is enurely covered, vate an pe = = S ae ee 
very fharp fpines, of whic pate AS i 
nes pert cae. and cliavbs trees, in which it is pneaed 
qeonaniie tail. One of them that was kept alive in an 
es 1 ; 
extremely fuetid fmell. ; he 
hele ACen or Loxg-woszp Cavy, (Cavia eee ie 
Is a plentiful aninal in the warmer parts of South-/ 2 
onvegctables, and may be eafily tamed. 
Ware Rar, (dds Pea Var.) 
x Rav, (Mas Rattus. one de 
ae is the eae Britifh Rat, now nearly’ extirpated by 


Ne iota oF the various kinds of Mice, found-in Great- 


jain. 
Bria é 
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The Marmor, ( Ar&emys Marmota.) 

The Marmot, when taken young, is more capable of being tamed 
than any other wild animal; it will eafily learn to perform rae with, 
a ftick, to dance and obey the voice of its mafter; it bears a great 
antipathy to the dog, and when it becomes familiar in a houfe, and 
Is certain of being fupported by its mafler; it will in his ref 
attack the largett dogs, and boldly faten on them with a feel 


They are native i 
y s of the Alps and Pyrenean mountains, and remain 


in a torpid fate from the end of Septemberto the beginnin of April 
They live in focieties, from five to fourteen in number. a bu Ee 
which have feveral paflages conftructed with great art; "the peat 
apartment at the end is warmly lined with mofs and hha ; Sadie 
afferted, that this work is carried on by the whole EAS . . 
fome cut the fineft grafs, others pull it up, others take jtin thee : i 
to convey it to the hole; upon this occafion, it is added i sof 
them lies on its back, permits the bay to be heaned upon its belly 
keeping its paws upriglit to make room, and in this araimiee ft R 
dragged, hay and all, to their common retreat. Whenever hey = 
ture abroad, one is placed asa centinel fittine on an ental i 
oe others amufe themfelves in the fields below ; and no ae 
es he perceive a man, an eagle, a dog, or a : 
paeaatla the is we a kind i” whitlie, “nt eM ie 
etuge in the cell, Thefe animals | i i 
than down ; they climb trees, and ran sass aoe an 
great eafe: indeed it is ludicronfly Gid of the Savoyards. a es 
the general chimney-fweepers of Paris, that the hay lea thelr 
trade from the Marinot. Poe yo 
ae Sarnrers Oe Ruflla, (Scirus Figaris.) 
hele vary very Jittle from the irre] 0 

Pair of Senate Species not ieee se oe 

Wuirr Hare, (Lepas Variabilis.) 

This {pecimen is of a large fize, perfeCUy white, except the tj 
of the ears, which are black. It was received from Raffe a 

The Musk Anrezops, (efchus Macheferus.) ; 

Til lately the animal that produced the celebrated perfor fk 
was very little known to the European naturalift. The ane 
contained in an oval receptacle, about the fize of a {mall ¢ ha a 
ing from the middle of the abdomen, and is peculiar oie ae 
animal ; it is of fo powerful and violent a nature when taken freth, 
or in quantities put up by the merchants for fale that it has be: ‘ 
ee force pe bleed ae the nofe, eyes, and ears, of thofe 

c €imprudently inhaled its vapours. They a i 
China and Thibet, and muft be e. edi raters 
brated merchant and traveller, aie pa a ee ves se 
Journey 7673 of thefe mufk bags. . rgenr 

Pigmy AnTsxops, (Antetelope Pigmaa.) 

This beautiful and diminutive {peck is a nati 
ae ee nutive {pecies of deer is a native of the 

“T parts Of citrica, and is ealily tamed, but of fo tender a nature 


+ on net 
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as not fo bear our climate even with the greateft care. The height 
of the full grown animal is only nine inches, yet fo remarkable are 
the powers of its activity in its native regions, that it will leap a 
wall of twelve feet in height. The legs are fcarcely thicker than a 
large quill, and are frequently tipped with gold, and ufed as tobacco 
itoppers. 

Vhe Zepra, (Equus Zebra.) 

This extremely beautiful animal is a native of the hotter parts of 
Africa, and is frequently feen in herds in the neighbourhood of the 
Cipe of Good Hope; they are however fo. extremely wild and 
cautious as rarely to be taken, ard are of a difpofition fo vicious 
and untameable as fldom to fubmit to the bridle even when taken 
quite young. In fize the Zebra is fuperior to the als; in its form it 
is much more elegant : the ground colour is white, or cream colour, 
and the whole animal is decorated with very numerous black or dark 
brown ftripes, difpofed with the utmofi fymetry in a manner not 
eafy to be defcribed. 


BIRDS. 


Almighty Being, 
Canfe and fepport of all things, can | view 
Thefe objets of my wonder; can I feel 
Thefe fine {enfations, aud not think of thee? 


Kine or tHe Vutrurss, (Vuliur Papa} 

The Vuirure is the moft ravenous of the feathered race, fince he 

kills prey not from choice, but in general devours only fuch animals 
as are dying, or found dead and putrid. His fenfe of {melling is fo 
exquifite, that he is able to fcenta dead carcafe at an amazing dis- 
tance. “ They are,” fays Pennant, “ greedy and voracious to a 
proverb; and“not timid, for they prey in the midft of cities, un- 
daunted by mankind.” In fome of the battles of the Eaft, where 
vait-flaughter takes place of elephants, horfes, and men, voracious 
animals crowd to the field from all quarters, of which Jackalls and 
Vultures are the chief. Even in the places where the laft are at 
other times feldom obferved, the plain on thefe occafions will be 
found covered with them. Vaft multitudes will be feen in the air 
defcending on every fide to partake in the carnage. Thefe the 
Indians believe to be brought by having an initinctive prefentiment 
of laughter fome days before the event. It is obferved, that Vultures 
in general become Jefs numerous as the climate becomes colder; and 
that in the more northern countries they are never found, They 
are undoubtedly a kind difpenfation of Providence, in the hotter 
regions, to prevent the putrid effluvia of the dead from too much 
injuring the health of the living. 
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Lower Case, No. 13. 


atta Eacue, (Falco Chryfactos. ) 
ban pas a = ne pee — of the rapacious tribe; it meafures 
t e bill to the extremity of the tai 7 
pda l : y of the tail upwards of thr 
h from wing to wing about ei 1 pe 
2 ¢ t eight feet; and 
ge ing, 2 2 and weighs fro 
a pS Wes. ihe ftrength of this noble bird is fuch, io it ee 
Aeapaue oe lamb; and feveral inftances are recorded of its hav- 
ee es y off children, It is found in various parts of Europe 
oe : s moft in the warmer regions: it bas been en 
oe ee. bi of Ireland ; it lays three, and fome- 
t r €LES, hich feldom more than two ate prolif y 
l olific. ely 
preferved in the ac of preying on the whire hare of Scotland a 


Lower Case, No. 14. 


Relic des titacind Eactre, (Falco Fulvus.} 
ee ee rsa Eagle, and is very deftruc 
t deer, tries off Jambs, pigs, and even children. - builds 
in precipices and fea rocks, and i found i pecs icky 
au epee tudibetctay. found in moft parts of Europe, 

oe of this cafe is a fine fpecimen of the Little Bittern 
fons ie eee = Pieler oes three birds of the 

: 4 r the great fize of their fe vhic 
Pata ae confiderably larger than their bodies eee 
ip — an forhe of their wings are furnifhed ° he 

snut Jacana, (Parea Facana,} fro : 
m South-. t 
nea ia! Jacana, (Parea deta) ar a 
npIAN Jacana, (Parea Indica.) 


Lower Case, No. 15. 


Serer ia (Falco Melanetas. } 

his bird was brought alive from N. i 

ght al orth-America, and a 

sere ee in its difpeftion than any of Place 
§ met with in the northern parts of our 1 : 
Kite, (Paleo Mifous.) ae 


Case, No. 16, 
HAWKS. 


This cafe contain i iows king i 
woo ate Birds of the rapacious kind, principally in- 
1. Moor Buzzarp (Falco E: 
ae Fu; Se 
2. Common Buzzax, ( Falee ee 
3 Pericnene Faucon, (Falco Peregrinus.) 


{ 2 J 


4. RING-TAIL, (Fates Pygargns.} 
5, Hen HARRIER, (Falko Craxcus.) 
Phis and the laft are now proved to 


se) 


be male and female. 


6 KesTret, (Fale Tinnuns 
7. KestRrL, female. 
g. Sparnow-Hawk, (Fale 

. Hossy, { Falco Sul hutio.) z 
1s. Two Honatrs fighting, beautifully prelerved. 
in. Meniin, (Pale = rian) 
72, DominGe FaLcon, ( Fateo Deminicencis.) 

{s one of the fmalleft and mott beautiful ef the hawks. 

33. Dowixco Hawk, female. 
i4.and ¥5, Names unknown. - 


ing a leveret. 


Case, No. 17. 


ntains 50 birds of the Shrike or Butcher Birds, 
d the Gearfucker, ( Caprimulgis} 
ding to the fyftem of Linneus.} 


This cafe co ; 
{ Lanius,) the Grotbeak, (Zexia,) an' 
tubes, ali of which are named accor 


Case, Nos. 18 and 19. 


PARROTS. F 


erous and elegant difplay of the Parrot 
60 fpeciés of Maccaws, Cockatoos, 
of the moft fplendid and beautiful 


This cafe contains a num 
tribe, confifting of about 
Lories, Parrots, and Parrakeets, 


plumage, properly arranged and named. 
Of all foreign birds, the Parrot is beft known in this country, and 


is moft admired; nor without reafon, as it unites the greateft beauty 
with the greatelt docility. Its voice more exactly refembles the 


human than that of any other bird, and is capable of numerous 

modulations, which even the tones of man cannot reach. The 

facility with which this bird is taught to fpeak, and the degree of 
memory that it poffefles, are not 4 litde furprifing. So numerous 

are the flories refpefling the loquacious faculty of the Parrot, that 
they would fill a volume. Parrots are uncommonly numerous in 
the tropical climates: the forefts fwarm with them, and the beauty 
of their plumage, though not their natural voice, adds a degree of 
- vivacity to the lovelielt of fcenes. Though the Parrot is commonly 
domeflicated in Europe, it will not breed here on account of the 
cold. It indeed can furvive our cold wintér; but its fpirits and 
re both vifibly affected by fevere weather. It then be- 
comes torpid and inactive, and feems quite changed from that buft- 
ling bird which it appears beneath a ihore genial ky. Neverthelefs, 
with proper attention, It will live a nuniber of years under the pro~ 
tedion of than. The extreme fagacity and docility of this bird 


appetites a 


: 
f 


ee | 


forms the only apology that can be made for the time which is fpent 
in teaching it to talk. At firkt it obftinately refifts all initrudion, 
but feems to be won by perfeverance; makes a few attempts to 
jonitate the rt founds; and, when it has cnee acquired the articu- 
dation of ene word CiftinAy, the reft of the leffon is generally learned 
with ercat eafe, The fagacity and docility, however, which Parrots 
fhew ina domettic ftate, feerns allo natural to them in their refidence 
2mong the woods. They live together in flocks, and mutually 
alii each other againfl their enemies, either by their courdge, or 
their notes of warning. They breed in the hollows of trees, 
where they make their nefis. The larger kinds lay only two or 
three eges3 but it is Probable that the finaller enes lay more. The 
Hatives are very affiduous jn finding out the places where they neftle, 
for the purpole of Procuring the young ; becaufe thofe prove the 
moft teachable and lively which are reared in confinement. Indeed, 
the Indians are not anxious to poffefs thefe birds for their talking 
alone, for fale, or for their beauty, but alfo for food; fince, though 
fome are ilLtafted, others are very delicate eating, Particularly the 
parrakeet kind. Numercus ag the fpecies are, and widely as they 
are diffemingted over Afia, Africa, and America, yet it ‘appears that 
they were not very generally known to the Greeks. “The green 
arrakeet with a red neck was the firft of this family imported into 
Europe: for Oneficrites, the conduétor or admiral of the fleet of 
Alexander the Great, brought them from the Ifland of Taprobane. 
“Phey were indeed {> new and ancommon, that Ariftotle, in his 8th 
book of animals, feems not to have feen them, 
only from report; for he fays, “ there js an In 
LPfttace, which is faid to fpeak.” The beauty of thele birds made 
trem however objects of fuxury among the Romans, who lodged 
them in cages of filver, or thelis, and of ivory ; and the price of 2 
parrot often exceeded that of a flave. To enumerate what number 
: i : rds ready been difcovered, would 
ew- Folland and the Southern 
© this extenfive and beautiful 


and mentions them 
dian bird, called the 


Iflands, are daily adding new ones 
genus. 


Case, No. 20. 
FOUCANS and HORNBILLS. 


Wuire-riroatep Toucan, (Ram; ~ fis Taco.) 
The bill of this curious bird is of a moit uncommon fize, bein 
nearly as large as the whole body, which gives the bird fomewhat 


the appearance of having thru ‘its head into the claws of a large 


JobRer; this extraordinary freature js feven inches and a half Jong, 
and feven in circumference; it is i 

parchment. This bird, fo formidable in appearanice, is quite harmiefs 
and gentle; it feeds principally on pepper, which it devours very 
greedily, gorging itfelf in fuch a manner, that it voids it crude and 


. 4 ¥ the pepper 
again. d feem perfuaded that the ftrength and heat o pep) 
tree; and ic 


quay’ y the bird, an at ai oxious qualites are (hus 
fed bird, 31S NOXIOUS ¢ tee! 
1s | ie by the bi d that all hi i 


bes 
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* + * 28) a a 

. ; 
acancotted; this, however, is no objechion to the natives uling it 
ine Sted + bed he 


hey even preter it tof hat which is frefn gathered trom the 
Tt fer it t hich is frefh gath i 


I ive of South America. ease! Kale and 
Serie ves Toca (Rampbaftes Piperiverus.) Ma 
Tv IPERIS ; 
female. eis ( Ramphaffos Aracari.) tne of its 
ARACARE ne remarkable for the great fize o' 
Js 3 native o! Tae re 1 % 
7 ty of colour. 5 
aes well = beats Rea f Romplajtes Teeanas. 
FE EON Re ee habits fimilar to 7 
its South-America; habits ienfis. : 
ee Parise Moot, (Memotus aces ionetoaeh 
ne ifuland remaikable bird is about 3s habits unfrequented 
This beaut ‘ er than that of a thruifh: it ial a ieiel bane 
the bedy is not aa on the ground, or in holes sie Cancel oF 
PR oranin et pee two eggs; feeds on infects, the 1ragy 
Armadillo, an rs 
Baa kie! ceraics in water. jeans, 
bard Ree Hoan-Bitt, (Buceros a = the heads. of 
The ; ms various forms which are met - i mtserdinarys % 
= bofe of the Horn-bill appear the ts added a fill Jarger 
rain bill of the Toucans, ee a eal: the preeife’ 
the eno: long the upp : if. 
Beis rehead along turalitr, 
Ae ee aan ie the refearch of the moft attentive na 
ufe of which 


x € . ie: i r ed by travellers and © ~ 
different fp cies of this bird are. enumerated b 
Sixteen diffe ¢ 


i ved in this collection. 
wri he heads of many of which are preferved int 
een Ho ANBILL, (Suceras Malataricus. } 


Case, No. 21. 


“ eckers, and 5 Nut- 
Contains 20 Orioles, 1: Thruthes, 14 W ips ara 4 5 
et innzan names pach. BS 
ae aa oe ie f€ America, where, by their pro 
The Orioles are chiefly natives o se sae oud 
_ The mbers, and their voracity, they do er a pce eee 
a of : many of the fpecics build pendulo! ieee psi 
ae seat ends of the branches of trees, with the 
at the ex 
i ttom or fide. tee eee 
a nite fpecies of Thrafhes are ee a as 
The < of the globe; they feed on infed's and ae seh ae 
every Pable for their gaudy or brilliant ploaaee ba eee 
Sea b the richnefs of their melody. oe Sagan ars 
ameni oe heriies (Lurdus Polyglottus,) de pial al a 
ie ot an aero attra€tions, it poilefies eis et pelts! 
bass aie greateft objects of eee ae = mi ee 
i i i he fize of a thrufh. 
bes. It is about the fize « couse 
a cere folemn; but it likewife Pe oak Canal i 
ee ver her animal, e ed 
i es of every ot isieans 
th a oe eos see itfelf with alternately alluring or ying 
ird, 


aceenta 
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other birds, and i 
) _ to {port with their 
Q birds, t r hopes i 
ana entices them with the call of pee his = 
an ne : oe ee with the fcreams of the ee 
sr aaeE i requents the habitations of maki rd 
oo bn E buds its neff in the fruit tree: fy 
ers; and fitting, fometi 
of their chimnies eae 
affumes its ow: i 
aoe a es wn native melod 
ae a a ua Hen varied frains. The emote essing 
iss a 
noe sits ae pe Languages. Tt is found in Cooling, Mae: 
maa Meee , n macs itis very common in the Sz Uist 
We aA cole tah Tk ns bigheft tree to chant its fong berries 
; xcellent. The one in this collection was keot alive fore 
ume by the Proprietor of this Mufeum UEC cae ane 


Vhe Woodpecker : 
Z peckers are of 5 : 

deftroy : Of confiderable fervi Be 
fhe bark ser rees, and transix and draw them out of he | Page 
furnifhed att eans of their tongue, which is bony and te cits ot 
wards with mae bce eats of mutcles foe ae on 
oe ‘ ree. hey build int 7 ing it for- 
which they perforate with their hard ae poe of decayed trees, 

a > 


Some- 

and on their 
or fome other 
b and is eafily 
s, near the houfes of 
the night on the tops 


Case, No. 22. 


BIRDS OF PARADISE, 


G 2 
Er none = Paranisk, (Paradifea Apoda.} 
aoe pales ne haps more puzzled the Naturalift th hok 
bale asta Bids of Paradife. They have been deferib ae 
be eine pace pe never refting on the earth, and Th : i 
tag tiers Vee se aie bake cone that they “ive on wnleess ; 
Rear dase s hat they have no legs; ott i i 
ee eo ae, u a on on (one and large iegs, bur thee whey ae 
a Ys he fact is, that the inhabitar 
eae Bankai inclination the apenas Caen ee 
ely oaaiet sage time taking advantage of their eedultty, sae 
Pore nee sale 5 order to enhance their value. e toe 
of very long duration ; andi inf i 
pee eg and in the i 
hes Sia thefe birds had not deal eter ae 
proportionably large, tl Bis rghit 
ee 'y large, that they took awa r. 
di ae the cleganee of the birds; on this seepua ee confider~ 
his hifory ee sores of them by the iflanders Buffer i 
gees irds, fays, this beautiful bird is not much diff fed. a 
at es cori to that part of Afia which prod oe he 
sale eats ere the iflands of drev. It is par io i fi 
gia fae engi i thofe iflands; but the nike i 
hao es, B Aron, feems to indicate its i 
Paradife is fuppofed to fubfiit on the arian promucions ef 
fe) 
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thefe iflands, at leaft it does not Jive folely on dew. Linnzeus fays, 
it feeds on large butterflies; and Bontius, that it fometimes preys 
upon birds. its ordinary haunt is in the woods, where perching in 


ians watch it in flender.huts, which they attach to 


the trees, the Indi 
the branches, and-fhoot it with their arrows of reeds. ‘The ancients 


feem to have been totally unacquainted with the Bird of Paradife. 
Belon pretends that it was the Phoenix of antiquity ; but his opinion 
js founded on the fabulous qualities of both; ‘Phe Phoenix, too, ap- 
Paradife has remained 


peared in Arabia and Egypt, while the Dird of I 
always attached to the ‘oriental parts of Afia, which were very linle 
known tothe ancients. — [he extrene elegance of the tail feathers of 
this bird have made them expentive articles of female decoration. 

Kina Bian of Paraviss, (Pare fea Regia.) 

‘This faperb bird is ufuallv called the King of the Birds of Para- 
Gife; but this appellation is drawn. from fabuigus accounts. Clufius 
was informed by the mariners, from a tradition which prevailed in 
the eaft, that cach of the fpecies of the Rirds of Paradife. bad its 
leader, whofe royal manslates were received with fubmiflive obedience 
by a numerous train of fubjests : that his majefty always flew above 

the flock, iffaed orders for infpe@ting and taiting the fprings, where 
they might drink with fafety. It inhabits the iflands of the Indian 
Ocean, and returns to New Guinea in the rainy feafon; feeds on 
berries, is a folitary bird, and is highly valued on account of its rarity 
and beauty of plumage. * 

Goxrpen Birpof Par anise, (Latham’s Synspfis, vol 1, p.483.) 

Brack Biro of Parapist, (Paradifea Furcatis.) 

Rurr-nEcKED Bravo of PARADISE. 

‘This beautiful and uncommon Bird, which does not appear to be 
deferibed by any Englith writer, is, ike the others, a native of the’ 
Molucca Lilands, but is a rarity even in thet country; the plumes 
being worn only by perfons of the firft rank 3 the whole of the head, 
neck, body, and ‘ail, is a Ene black, with a velvety glofs, the latter 
changing in fome lights to a fich purple. “The bill long, black, 
and fomewhat hooked 5 the feathers under the lower mandible reach- 
ing a confiderable part of its length from the back of the neck, rifes a 
divided tuft of long, thick, clofetet black festhers, edged with refplen- 
dent emerald green; from the fides of the body and wings rile two 
tufts of long delicate filky feathers, as in the common Bird of Para- 
dife, only fonaller, 4x on each fide of which have {trong black wirelike 
terminations, about nine inches long, deftitute of every appearance 
of feathers. : oD i 

The Granp Hooros. (Lathan’s Synopfis, vol. 2, page 695.) 
(Le Grand Promerops & paremens frisésy Buffon, vol. 4, page 472.) 
"This magnificent bird is thus defcribed by Mr. Latham: “ This 
« mof extraordinary and beautiful bird is near four feet_in length 
« from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail: the body is the hze 
“ only of a middling pigeon, though much elongated in thape. The 
« pill is three inches long, pretty much curved, and black; the head, 
F 
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& Hind 
part of the neck, and Upper part of the belly, are of a fhining 


« 
greens the reft of the plum 
“ with a glofs of changeable vals bet en Pures ia 


i< 
pear blue; the fore 

BPs fore part of the 

. without glofs. 'T elepulrieanecs f 
webs on one fide of the thaft bein ‘ 


ing the herring-bone ones in pee Bid ck 


“° Paradife ; and bi 

« Flee exec thefe, on each fide of the ta 
not half fo much o 

ee beg 1 curved; the colour half d 

mee sels zee laft divided from the other colours be 

ag oblique manner. The tail confifts ee anes a 
of an enorinous length, the middle o. 


Case, No. 23, 


an ie ee are about b fi 

» conilting of TRocons, © es 

ae s Ons, Cucxoos Ane 

hee pai TTERERS, and aie fk 

le Hie difplay of the ri i bes oe 
rarely to be met with. As even the caries - es 

a 
xceed the limits accel 


logue, and aff i 
.e 
gue, afford no inftruGion to the reader, we thal geet od 
. aft point 
The Rep. : “ 
Reb-Betrrep TRocon, 


Lives folitary j i 
Live ‘yin th 
builds in hollow pate ised 


in fize to i 
thofe of a pigeon. 


‘ods of New Spain and Peru. ‘Te 


tet parts of Africa i 

; t wh i § 
ith which the head and whole uae 
equalled by the glowing tints of the 


: 


“ae egrenmy 


. America, 
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Kino-Fisner, male and female, -(Alcedo pide.) 

The Greeks celebrated this bird by the name of Alcyon, or Hal- 
cyon; the epithet Alcyanien was applicable by them to the four days 
before and after the winter folftice, when the fun fhone brilliant, the 
fky ferene, and the fea fmooth and tranquil. It was then the timo- 
rous mariners of antiquity ventured to lofe fight of fhore, and 
thape their courfe on the glafly main. The King-Fither is the moft 
efteemed of Britith birds for the brilliancy of its colours. It neftles 
on the banks of rivers and brooks, in holes made by water-rats, 
Gefiner obferves, that it can never be tamed, and that it is always. 
wild, Its fleth has the odour of baftard mufk, and is very unpala- 
table food ; its fat is reddifh; its ftomach roomy and flaccid, as in 
birds of prey; and like them too, it difcharges by the bill the undi-~ 
gefted fragments, fcales, and bones, rolled into little halls. 

Evrorean BEE-EATER, (A©derops Apiafter.) 

This beautiful bird is a native of many of the warmer parts of - 
Europe, but is rarely feen in the Britith dominions. It is extremely 
commen in Greece, and the iflands of the Archipelago ; and in‘ 
Crete is more plentiful. It is in this latter ifland that the curious 
mode of bird-catching defcribed by Bellonius, is faid to be frequently 
pradtifed with fuccefs, viz. a cicada is faftened on a bent pin, or a 
fifh-hook, and tied to a long line. The infe@, when thrown from 
the hand, afcends into the air, and flies with rapidity 5 the Merops, 
ever on the watch for infects, feeing the cicada, {prings at it, and 
{wallowing the bait, is thus taken by the Cretan boys. The Bee- 
Eater builds in the banks of rivers, and forms its neft of mofs. 

The colours of the various fpecies of CHATTERERS, (Ampelis,) 
are the moft vivid and various that can be conceived ; every tint that 
can be found-in the.produttion of Nature combine to decorate this ~ 
beautiful tribe ; they are ptincipally found in the warmer parts of 
South-America. : 

The Manaxins, (Pipra,) are likewife, in general, of. fplendid 
plumage; the moft remarkable of which is the Cock of the Rock, 
or Crefted Manakin, (Pipra Rupicoa.) Though this bird is of 
an uniform orange colour, it is one of the most beautiful of -South- 
They are found in great numbers on the mountain 
Luca, near Oyapoc, and on the mountain Courouaye, hear the 
river Aprouack. They are efteemed for the fake of their plumage, 
and are very fearce and dear; becaufe the favages, ‘either from 


_ faperftition or fear, will not yenture into the dark caverns where 


they lodge, . 


Case, No. 24, 


HUMMING BIRDS. 


Say who can paint 
Like Nature? Tmaeination bef, 
Amid her gay creation, hues like thefe ? 


Tuomson, 


us Huamtne Bravos; foch 


This cafe contains near feventy vari 
er they fland in the fritem 


as are known have their na in the or 
of Linneus. OF all animated bzings, (fays Pufion,) the Fly Bird 
is the moit elegant in form, and foperb in’ colours. I he precious 
floes polifhed by art cannot be compared to this 1 of nature, 
Her miniature produgtions are ever the moft won 3 fhe has 
placed it in the order of birds, at the bottom of the feale of magni- 
tude; but all the talents that are only fhared amonzft ihe ott 
has beftowed profufely on this little favourite. 
ruby, and the topaz, fparkle in its plumage, which is never & 
‘the duit of the ground. It is inconceivable how 
Hant birds add to the high finih and beauty of the weitern ! 
No fooner is the fin rifen, than numerous kinds are feen 
abroad: their wings are fo rapid in motion, that it is 
difcera their colours, except by their glittering; they arene 
continually vifiting flower after flower, and extratine th 
For this purpofe they are furnifhed with a forked ronguc, ¥ 
the cup of the flower, and enables them te fip the neck 
‘upon this alone they fabfift. In: their flight they make a fz, 
noife, not unlike a fpinning-wheel ; whence they have their n 
The Nefts of thefe birds are not lefs curious than their form: 
they are fafpended in the air at the extremity of an oranve bi ar 
a pomegranate, or a citron tree, and fometimes even to a fraw pen— 
dant fiom a hut, if they find one convenient for the the 
fernale is the architect, while the male goes in que‘t of materials, 
fuch as fine cotton, mofs, and the fibres of vegetables. “Fhe nett is 
about the fize of halfa wainut. “Uhey lay two at a tine, and 
hever mors, in appeararice Hike fail peafe, as white as fuow, with 
here and there a yellow Speck. The time df incubition continues 
e days, at the end of which the young ones appear, being then 
not-larger than a blue-bottle fly. “I could never perceive,” fays 
Father Dutertre, “ how the mother fd them, except that the pre- 
“fenzed the tongue covered entirely with honey cxira‘te: 
° "Thole who have tried to feed them with { 
n alive more than a few’ weeks ; thefe aliments, though 
of eafy diccition, are very different from the delicate nectar celled? 
from the freth bloffoms. It has bern alleged by various naturalifts, 
that’ during the winter feafon they remain torpid, fufpended by the 
bill from the bark of a tree, and awakened into life when the flowers 
begin to blow; but thele f@ions are rejeCled, for Catciby faw them 


ee 


aM emma 
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mingo and Mexico, where Nature nevet 
n fame of Jamnica, only that 


5B 

3 St. Do 
Sprough the year at : id 
t al Jnfes her bloom. Sloane fays the ae 
pe es more rurmerous after the rainy feafon 5 PR h. 
they are more Fi 


y Fs 

i he being frequent the whole year in the 
Daregrane mentions hen 3 Te Sine thefe minute birds is to 
oe ior # they will allow 
fhoot them wih ia os 
one to approach wit! aya ey 
hold of the litte crearr dies fon 
after it is caught, and fc: he tntan piles wu Te 
ree of thefe charming 


are fo truck an 


various hucs, 
Sun. Suchist f 
to flower, breathes a 

Hi ephyrs, fips the ne! sfar 
cooling ZcP ry ‘ a eck 
climes where reigns the beauty of eternal {pring, 


Lower Case, No. 25. 


’ y 
Brack Swan, (Anas Atrata,} from New Holland, from whence 
ee 5 
a are Frege nearly allied to the oa tribe, from 
ane ~ 7 2 + ro 
N ” yiolland, prefented by Dr. Muntc, of Edinburg! : eens 
‘Size rather lefs than the omnee ge cae ee sais 
nec wings, tail and tips te | 
ficheer ie Pes ae 5 bil, fhort, hooked, an ‘ 
ne cae, "Oh “iy with a yellow mark above the noftrils, wi " = 
the Bees) od, and placid about the middie of the Dill legs reds 
Hee pee ise joints, claws remarkably firong and ipl 
ane Be a is re “nblance to thofe of the rapacious tribe than th : 
pints ipa read “of the greater wing coverts Is 4 circular fpot o! 
wT 


3 
dark brown. 


: 
‘Lower Case, No. 26. 


a ; 
Contains twelve fp é 
i is the Manp 
the moft confpicuous i [ 
lata,) remarkable for its beautiful cclours, 
» 


that rife from. the back. 


acied of Ducks, of the rareft kinds 5 among 
‘ ARIAN LEAL, (Anas Galericu- 
and the fail-like feathers 


‘Lower Case, No. 27. 


Wurre Pexrean, (Pelicanus Omega) ei 
The Pelican of Arabia is nearly the ize a ae ask a 
rote or fielh colour 3 its bill is near twenty in 7 


and is of.a pale 


is fur- 


bat ie | 


The birds of this clafs are furnithed 


- foot than any other of the feathered ai with a web more on each 


Rosz-conov 
This fingular 


Lower Case, No. 28, 


Four fpeci 
‘ mens of the OK : 
Baffanus.) Garver, or Soranp Goosr, (Pelicanus 


No. 1, is yn hi i 

aes ill grown bird, arrived at its fat plumage, which j 
aa a age No. 2,4 two-years-old bird, with its bh k 

dean. ae : ge. 0. 9, about ten days old, covered with whit 
is ed wit e 
down or feathers. Thefe birds were taken ie Aes ee Sad 
“atrance of the Frith of Fo 
ecd annually, and with the vi 
fort in vaht multitudes t 

young, form one.of th i 

of an Ornithologitt that capi 
* egg, which is a dj 
peated form, and which, during the : 
male covers entirely with her foot. 


Lower Case, No. 29, 


Pal 
Thele ome NED Arzican Cranes, ( Ardea Pavenia.) 
iehea Tn nae aE ica a of crown which decorates 
E . t pecia bi ind 
Lape Verd. Iris ofa gentle and esine diene pie 


its flature, and the rapidi 3 its defence is 


s ty with which i i 5 
zfraid of man than of | an went runs and flies. Tt 
z its oth ies ; Fi is Tefs 
Verd thefe birds are half denice or ee 


|, and that they come into the 
i Their cry is like 
an i ‘sth century, it is foppoea: 
tne ty diced os Go eee efe birds into Europe, at the 
the bott i i ; 
Masini Om of this cafe is the Butt Frog of America, (Rana 


court-yards ¢ i 
the peacock’s, 


da ftreng bag or 
Soe Manner, as to hold 


yr cme 


spee EERE 


\ 
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: Case, No. 30. 


No. 2 Honey-Sucking Humic Bren, (Trochilus Meltifugus.} 

‘This minute bird is placed in this cafe, as a contraft to the fuperb 
Argus Pheafant. 

I. A—Smalleft Picron, (Columba Afer.) 

2. Cocorzin, or Grounp Dove, (Columba Pafferina.) 

We retain the name Cocotzin given by Fernandez, becavfe the 
bird on which it was beftowed feems to differ from all others; and as 
it is {mailer than the common turtle, many naturalifts have called it 
the little turtle. It is found through all the fouthern parts of the 
New World, and fometimes advances to the coaft of Carolina, where 
it feeds on berries, efpecially thofe of the pellitory. : 

. Bronzg-winceD Pickon, (Columba Chalcoptera.) Inhabits 
Norfolk Ifland, &c. ; 

4. Crownep Picgon, (Columba Coronata.)} 

The gigantic fize of this [pecies, which is not far fhort of a turkey, | 
has caufed fome naturalifts to place it rather among the gallinaceous 
tribe than in the genus Columba. Its characters are however fo 
clearly and decifively marked, as to declare at once its proper genius. 
Itis undoubtedly one of the moft elegant of birds, and is a native of 
the Molucca Iflands. Its voice refembles that of the wood pigeon, 
but in fo loud and hoarfea tone, that it is recorded by fome of Mont, 
Bougainville’s failors, that they were greatly alarmed on hearing it- 
for the firft time in the unfrequented {pots of fome iflands on which 
they landed ; fuppofing it to have preceded from the favage cries of 
hoftile and concealed natives. This bird is frequently breught to 
Europe alive, and is confidered as one of the greateft ornaments of 
the menagerie. The above bird, when living, was many years in 
the poffeflion of her prefent Maijelty, who prefented it to the Leverian 
Mulfeum. : 

5. Rep-LeccEp Parrarince, (Tetrao Rufus.) ‘ 

This Partridge is found in moft of the temperate and mountainous 
countries of Europe, Afia, and Africa. It is feldom feen in England. 

Borany-Bay Birp of Paraniss, (Aenura Superba.) 

In the fixth volume of the Linnzan TranfaCtions, this highly fingu- 
Jar bird is mentioned as a non-defcript ; it is found in the hilly parts 

of the country of New South-Wales, where the inhabuants call it 
the Mountain Pheafant. 

Arcus Peasant, or Luen, (Phafianus Argus.) 

This fuperb and majeftic bird was firfi defcribed by Edwards, in 
the 55th volume of the .Philofophical Tranfactions, who fays, “ It 
“ is the largeft of the pheafant genus yet known, being in fize equal 
“to a full-grown turkey. The wings and tail are befprinkled with 
“4 multitude of round fpots like eyes ; whence it has received the 
“name of Argus. The feathers in the middle of the tail are very 
* Jong, and projeét much beyond the rel; its head is covered with a 
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« doublecreft. Tt has been doubted, whether this bird had not origi- 
nally more than two long tail-feathers ; this, however, on exami- 
«tion of thé rump, feems never to have been the cafe.” Mr. Pen- 
nant deferibes it as having fpurs like the common cock, but this alfo 
appears to be an error; for this bird, although a male, and of full 
growth, has not the flighte%t appearance of them. This extraordi- 
nary bird, with its wings extended, meafures eighteen feet in circum- 
ference. It is a native of the North of China. 


Lower Case, No. 31. 


GAME OF SCOTLAND. 


Pair of RED Grouse, (Titraa Scoticus.) 

Pair of the Brack Grouse, (Tetraa Tetrix.) 

Pair of the PrarMican, (Tetrea Lagepus.) 

The Wuire Hare, (Lepus Fartabilis.) 

This fpecies is found on the northern hills of Europe, Afia, and 
America, from whence in the winter they migrate to the plains in 
troops, ahd return in ipring. “Vhe limbs and tail are fhorter than the 
common hare; they change for a reddifh grey to white in the winter, 
except the tips of the ears, which are black. 


Case, No. 32. 


Tn this cafe are upwards of feventy birds, of the Buntine, (Em- 
Beriza,) Fincu, (fringiila,) and Warsier (Aébstacilia) tribes. 
Among the mof remarkable of the firft is the WHipan Biron, (£m- 
beriza’ Paradifea,) which, though not larger than a common fparrow, 
has feveral long black feathers in its tail refembling that of the domes- 
tic cock: they are natives of Africa, and change their plumage twice 
a year, being in winter, without the extraordinary and cumbrous 
tail, ‘and in appearance quite another bird. 

The Lonc-ramep Bunrine, (Lmberiza Vidua.} 

Is Jefs than the fparrow, and is alfo a native of Africa; its general 
appearance is plain, and not remarkable except the tail; the middle 
tail-feathers are twelve inches long, which till near the end are with~- 
eut webs. 

The Painrep Bunine, male and female, (Emberiza Ciris.) 

The beautiful plumage of this bird, Nature requires fome time ta 
form, nor is it completed before the third year. The young ones 
are brown the firft year; in the fecend, their head is of a vivid blue, 
the body greenifh blue, and the wings and tail brown edged with 
greenith blue. Thefe birds brecd in Carolina on the orange trees, 
but do not continue there during the winter. 

In this cafe is alfo the neft of the above bird. 


1 ace tS PEON DEEPEN REPT ININTOME 
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fERICAR BLU. . ila Stalis.) - 
he AMERICAN Biv Rosin, ( Mitacilia : 
In ape this exaétly refembles our robin, but the head and back 


isa bright ultramarine blue: 


SHTINGALE, (Adstacilla Lufcina.) ee 2 
Paina fo poet efteemed. for its fong,_ is not apres 
for the variety or rictinels of its Se Nine Lo hes : rf et 

common in this country, never vi its the n ee oe i 

and is feldom feen but in the neighbourhood Qn! a eae 

unties. The following defcription of the varied fong 

Te eal bird is taken from the ingenious author of we ee nate 
des Oifeaux: “ the leader of the vernal chorus begins wit = O° aes 
« timid voice, and he mae for ue bb manera ek oe oe 
s< powers and attuning his organs; by 2g3 1 ) : 

% Peels, it burfis with loud ane vivid flafhes, it flows Nee — 
*« yolubility, it faints and murmurs, it fhakes with rapid an pee 
« articulations; the foft breathings of love and joy are pour ete 
« jts inmott foul, and every ‘heart beats unifon, and melts ~ a 
* cious langour. But this continued richnels might ape nee a3 
the firains are af Units relieved by paules, which beftow ignit y ae 
« elevation. The mild filence of the evening heightens a . fre ie 
&¢ effeét, and not a rival interrupts the folemn foene. yy beg! 


to build in May. 


jan 


, fing Hed to 
rds i rate Cafes, not numbered, but each having @ refere’ 
: cd ane in We Catalogue in which they are deferibed. 


-EARED OWL, (Siria Brachyotos.) Z 
Ste is a rare fpecies xf England, vifiting it the latter end of the = - 
the fummer, and departing again in {pring. 
InpraN Hornep Ow3, (Strix Indica.) \ 
Only feven ee sone the ey known owls 
cowy OwL, (Strix Nyéiea. ee eae 
sha bird £ a native of the northern parts ‘a aia 
* America, and AGa. It flies by day, and feeds on see pane a = 
it attains almoft the fize-of the eagle, and in winter is ino a 


‘ The Common Own, (Strix Flammea,) with its young. * 


Tawny OwL, (Sirox Stridula.) Thisisa Britith fpecies. 

: Owt, (Strix Pafferina.) ; 

Fhe fooaliett of ru Britith Owls, being not much larger than a 
“plackbird; it builds in fir trees. 


SNEEL BILLS, (Septhrops Pfittaceus.) a 
ace be not a Jong known to naturalifts: they are ceeliiae 
of New South-Wales, are the fize of a crow, but from the lengt 
_the tail meafure two feet two at long. 
2 Crow, (Corgus Gornix<} Pao 
ey ov Roox, (Corvus Eragilegus, Var-) Shot 
_ near, Liverpool.” ‘ , 
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The Masris; (Cortius Pica.) 


Minor GRak ie, (Gracula Religi ; 
eligiofa.) Nati ina. 
Boat-TAILeD GRAKLE, ‘ene pl peach 


Lonc-siztep G i 
AY ieee RAKLE, (Gracula Longirefira.) It inhabits 


Colamon Cucxdo, ( Gici : 
A » (Cicilus Canorus. 
Ae of nee (Cucalus Petula.) ia 
ive of Jamaica, where it is faid'to fing b i 
efore rain. 
Eppa) Cuckoo, (Cuculus Matas) a 
x NED Bee-Earer, (Merops Cormiculatus.) 
ao Duck, (Anas Nigra.) 
reste (aaa Erythropterus} 
his ive of this count di 
the ridiculous belief that it was ariaeal panes as 
Pair of Suovetrers, (Anas Clypeata.) : 
Rte 2 * (Anas Penelope.) , 
air of the LonG-TAILED Ducks tala: 
Leap rene Winceon, (Anas ey 
a oe (Anas Taderna.) i 4 
ae by aeons; (Anas Querquedula.) A rare Britith fpeci 
oe ae : wi? (Anas Crecea. nee 
NDER, (A@ergus Me i 
es hee ss con Shot in Scotland. 
Spe (Mergus Albellus.) 
he Purrin, or Counrerne i 
ne . i 8, (Alea Arélica. 
gue ee ay . defcribe the bill of this old koking animal, th 
ons ae ug ee furnifh the beft idea of its fhape: it is flat, 
aves oo Seta of a a its edge is la ae 
fe, ing in a tha i 1 
ree es building, which isa few dive efice irate non 
cree : egins by fcraping a hole, not far from the fea see onl 
rae Phar gurpnes the earth a little, it throws itfelf ae 
ba cares h bill and claws thus burrows inwards, till it hae dh as 
eee ground, with feveral windings, near ten feet d i this 
. ified place it lays one egg. “Though this bird i Tele 
ne Pigeon, its be Z about the fize of that of hee 
, wx, (dica die) A vate Brith bird. 
PAP on aa Sue ( Aptenadytes Patichinicd ») 
iz d feems to form th ing hi 
+ # ra o 
recht enipreas = and fealy race. It is aoe oe eee i 
pe ht = ike legs being placed at the extreme end of its body: 
ao He peiition but quite upright; in place of wings 2 
page toon thee which when in the water ferve as bia ba 
pelea Hae et me as it is totally incapable of flight; it feldom 
fo eahily taken, that Coe Caen pera cag ery sey 
: ry i ul wi ick i 
afew hours as many as would este Eto ea aamatass 


L PEs 
ITTLE PENGUIN, (Aptenodytes Minar.) Inhabits New Zealand 


gave rife to 


little larger 


oo Sd saciacsnnmiios re 
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SrorMY PETREL, (Procellaria Pelagica.) . 

/Phis bird refembles the Chimney Swallow in its general appear= 
ance, and in the fwiftnefs of its Aight: it is met with by mariners 
‘on every part of the ocean, but is always an unwelcome vifiler, as a 
ftorm is foon expected after its appearance. ‘They run on foot or fam 
over the farface of the heavy rolling waves of the moft rempeftuous 
fea quite at eafe, and yet it feems to forefee and fear the coming 
fform long before the feamen can difcover the lealk appearance of 
its approach. : : : 

The Snowy PETREL, (Procellaria Nivea.) 

Suac, (Pelicanus Graculus.) 

‘Turrep Saac of the Bass. i 

Two of thefe birds, both females, were.fhot by their prefent pof- 
[effor, on the gth of May 1807, on the Bafs ifland,.in the Frith of 
Forth, where they are believed to breed and remain the whole year 5 
the geaeral appearance both in fize and colour was nearly fimilar to 
the common fhag, and the aumber of tail feathers the fame; the moft 


- firiking difference arifes from a fingular tuft of 46 narrow and nearly 


ftraight feathers, two inches long, flanding clofe together upright, 
with a flight bend forward on the front of the forehead, in fo re+ 
rarkable a way as at once to diftinguith it from any defcribed {pecies. 
‘The origin of the lower mandible, and the naked pouch under the 
throat, was of a bright yellow, approaching to orange, with fmall 
fpots of black; the irides a beautifal grafs green, and it had no bare 
fpace round the eyess the ovaries of both fpecimens contained a 
number of fmall eggs, and from the account of the perfon who 
takes the young Gannets at the Bafs, and who pofleffes confiderable 
knowledge of the birds that vifit it, there can be little doubt of its’ 
being a new fpecies, and of its rearing its young in the inacceffible 

recipices of that jfland ; and it is fomewhat farprifing that it fhould 
have remained fo long, unnoticed in the neighbourhood of fo many 
naturalifts and ornithologifts as Edinburgh contains; the flefh was 
eaten, and found to be entirely deftityte of that rancid funell and tafte 
that affect the generality of the cormorang: tribe. - 

Brack Guirtemor, (Colymbus Grylie.) A rare Britith bird, 

NorrHern Divers, (Colymbus Glacialis.) Male and female, 

The largeft of the Divers meafures three feet and a half in length. 
It is fometimes fhot on our coait. 

Cresrep GREBE, (Colymbus Griftatus.) 

The largeft. of the Grebes is very common in the fens of Great- 
Britain; and it is principally remarked for its {colloped feet, and the 
plumage of the breaft, which is a beautiful filvery white, and as 
glofly as fatin. ; . 

Earep GREBE, ( Colymbus Auritus,)  & rare Brith bird, 
| Lirrie Greee, (Cobmbus Minor.) 

Ivary, or Snowy Guin, (Larus Eburneus.) Found in,Green- 


land. 


epee 


ge 


"The Noppy, or Bratt Tere, (Sterne Siolida.) 

The Grearer TERN, or Sea Swattow, (Steraa Hirutdh.) 

Brack Skimmer, (Rynchobi Nigra.) 

The bill of this very remarkable bird is totally unlike any other-of 
_the feathered tribe ; the lower tnandible is fhaped like the blade of a 
fazor, and projeéts confiderably farther than the upper, which is like 
a cafe to receive and protect its fharp edge. It is a native of Afia, 
and America, and is perpetually flying abokt end tkimming over 
water, out of which it {coops {mall filh with its lower mandible. 

SpoowsitL, (Platalea Leucorodia.) 

A rare bird in England, thopgh common ih the Low Countries 
cbetween the Ferro Ifles and the Cape of Good Hope. The bill of 
this bird is different fromm any other; it is about eight inches Jong, 
quite flat, and ranning out at the end, is theré abbuit an inch and 2 
palf wide. - Ie is found in many parts of Europe, particillarly ia 
Holland, where it builds on trees, and feeds on frogs, lizatds, &e. 

Horweb SckkaMer, (Palamedea Cornuta.) 

“This extraordinary bird ts of the fize of a large turkey: from the 
front of the head rifesa fharp horn, about four: inches long, and 
Rach joint of which, is fornithéd with extremely flrong fpurs, ti- 
angular and very fharp; thofe on the fhoulder being nearly as large 
bs a man’s finger; they inhabit the fens of South-America, and are 
hlways feand in pairs feeding on feeds arid reptiles. The female 
wzkes a neft on the ground, of mud, thaped like an oven, and lays 
two egps. . 

Wuirk-sEiitep Boat-Bisz, (Cancroma Cancrophaga.) 

‘The bill of this bird in Thape refembles the bottom of a bedt with 
the keel upwards. It is 2 native of South-America; perches on 
arees which overhang the water, and darts down on the fh as they 
{wim utidertieath, 

" Ckrowwe'p Heron, (Arica Paonia.) See Cafe, No. 29. 

Womepran Crane, or DEMoIsELLe, (Ardea Virgo} 

This teautifel bird Has received the name of Demoifelle, or Mifg, 
on account of its elegant Rim, its rich garb, and its affected airs. It 
was famous amongit the ancients, though it was little known and 
feen in Greece ar Italy. : 

‘Haron, (Ardea Major.) ; se 
Thefe birds in England were formerly rarked as royal game, and 
pone by the laws. “Twenty fhillings penalty was Jevied on thofe 
Abo 'deftroyed them, or their eggs. é 

Buus Heron, (Ardea Corruiea.) Native of America. 

"A large fpecies of Crane, from New Holland; feems nearly 
allied to drdea Antigane of Limeus. Length five feet nine inches; 
breadth of the wing fix feet three inches; gerieral colour ‘bluith afh, 
except the quills and chin, whichare black 5 top of the head withous 
feather, af colour; the regions of the-eyes and back of the neck 
covered by a carnncuiated fkin of bright vermilion colour. Pre- 
fented by Dr. Munro, jun, who received it from New Holland. 
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ce = menammeenatennnnennims 


& fhe met 


i Spore, wknown = 
ne BirtERN, (Ardea Stellaris.} “4 
"Fhe Bittern, though a {ny folicary bird, yet 


itfelf wi rage. 
Buzzard, defends itfelf with great courags 


when attacked by the 
Ir was once held in 


‘eftimation at the tables of the great. ) 


wep ERN, (Ardea Minuto. : ; 
ie eS aed a Se fearcely exceeds that of a thrafh 5 it 


oe ae anes land, but Jietle is known of its man- 


S been fhot in Eng : 
serene One was killed ‘perching on a tree near Manchefter, 


jn June 1808. 
5 s, (Tantalus Rubers} me ’ 
eee oe of the great aa ee ee 

i i Jour of the whole bird, except 36 SRY es, 
ae ee = bright fcartet. Is feeds on fenall intelis and crabs, 
and vill breed in a domeftic frate. ; 3 tee 

Caan (Scolspax Prenat.) A very oS bird, 

Common CuLrew, with ifs ¥& " i aie 
of the bill of this bird ieems ft y 2 
Ee was kept fome time alive, and now.in the Mufsum, 
a we only as Jong as the common water hens 
* The WHIMBRELL» (Scelopax Phaopas.) es 
A Brith Jpecies, not fo common as the Curlew, 
gt differs in being, only half the fize- 
Wooncock, (Seadopax Rufticsla.) 
Green SHARE, (Scolepax Gee 
SHARK, (Scolepax Calidris : . 
pa aa (Scolopax Capenfis.) Male and female, 
Govwst, -(Scolopax Leucophea.) 


from which it 


froma Gteat-Britain in winter: i fpring, as 


ember than of ferdales) oie 
an the marfh, about which he ruts sound and sour! 
; ; i it appears 
trodden bare; to this {pot i ] 
and waits in expectation of S resin poli 
2. male arr! 
inmate. As foon as a fingle female n 
ores are rouled to Wary for they inftantly begin tofi 
F tion; at the end.of the battle the female becomes Se ae 
actor. At this time they are caught in ene co 
Fowlers who fend them with other fen ‘birds to the = cee 
‘metropolis. > Thefe birds are common’ in Denmark 2 
during fammer. 


; vinga 
ScALLOP-TOED ‘SANDPIPER, or Rep PHALAROPE, (Fi 73 


: borea.) Wery rare British bird. 
ig Rhee Bauer: (Tringa Pufilla.} 


rn, (Recurvirofira Horfette.) 
‘The AVOCETTA, OF SCOOPER, (- togfet on 
Bente for its long bill, being bent upwards; it Js foun 


our fhores. 


AO 


American Avocerra, ( Recurvirofira Americatia,) 

Ovsrer Carcusr, (Hematopus Oftralegus.) * 

Viorer Gartinute, or WarerHen, ( Fulica Violacea,} 

Moor Hen, (Fulica Fusca.) 

oor, ( Fulica Aira.) 

SeoTrep GaLLinuLe, (Rallus Porzana.} 

'Emeu, or New Hottanp Cassowary, (Struthia Nove Hol- 
landiae, White's Journal.) : 

Is feven feet high, meafuring from the ground to the upper part of 
the head, and in every refpect is much larger than the common Caf- 
fowary of all authors, and differs fo much therefrom, that it cannot 
~be reckoned otherwife than a new fpecies. The colour of its pli- 
-mage is greatly fimilar, confitting of a dirty brown or grey; on the 
=belly fomewhat whiter ; the remarkable firucture of the feathers in 
having two quills with their webs arifing out of one fhaft, is feen in 
-this as well as the common fort. It differs materially in wanting the 
horny appendage on the head. The head and beak are more like 
‘thofe of the oftrich than the common Caffowary, both in thape and 
fize. Upon the-head the feathers look like hairs. The wings are 
exceeding fhort, which form a ridiculous contraft with the body, 
as they are lefs. than the Caffowary’s: they have no quills in them, 
being only covered with the fame fmall feathers as thé body. 
Another fingularity alfo prefents itfelf in this fpecies, which is in 
refped to its legs: the back part of them are indented Jikea {aw. 
‘The toes are three in number, the middle one long, the others fhort, 
with ftrong claws. On examining the vifcera, it differed from that of 
every kind of birds, particularly in having no gizzard or fecond 
flomach; and the liver was fo {mall in proportion to the bird’s bulk, 
as not to exceed the fize of a black-bird’s, The crop of one killed 
at Botany-Bay by the governor was filled at leat with 6 or 7lbs. of 
grafs, flowers, berries, and feeds. The fleth of this bird (fays Mr. 
White) is good eating, and taftes not unlike young tender beef. Ft 


“is not an uncommon bird in New Hoiland, as it is frequently feen 
- by the fettlers, both at Botany-Bay and Port Jackfon, but is exceed- 
ing thy, and suns fafter than a greyhound. 


Crestep Curassow, (Crax Aicélor.} Male and female. 

Inhabits Surinam and other warm parts of South-America; its 
‘fize is nearly that of a turkey; the feathers of the head and neck are 
black and white; the whole of the body is a sich mixtare of fine 
cream-colour and black; the head is ornamented with an erect creft, 
each feather being bent a little forward, which gives the bird a very 
majeftic appearance. It is domefticated in South-America, and is 
faid to be excellent food, 

GoLpEN Preasant, of China, (Phafianus Pistus.) 


Of the brilliancy with which nature fo often decorates the feathered | - 


tribe, the Golden Pheafant is one of the moft friking examples; a 
bird of which the colours are fo powerfully lucid as to dazzle in a 


full light the eyes of the fpeftator, and can only be exceeded by the 


acne 


eo 


- wings tha 


tat 
: tapi ¢ ckhimlelff. with - 
A humming-bird; even the peaco sigleaaer 
oe ae oe Ell thort in the comparifon. . hs se : 
wird i capella im this country, and will Hand our c 
rd is 
rably well. 


ENCE N yore ‘S.J * 
P LLED PHEASANT, ef China, (Phaftanus Nya&h emer: ) 
i 


id bi i he common phea- 
is cafe i brid bird, pattaking of thi ‘ 
In this cil 30 at Oe fpecies, except ‘ Leas very 
aay eee the former fpecies, and is foon dom: 


Pinnaten Grous, {Tetroa Cupide.) <cpsscoeiatas namie 


‘ ica; the male at 
into ovaries and fings for the {pace of half an hour. 


7 t * le. 
PEARLED PARTRIDGES. (Tetroa Perlatus. ) Male and female. 
Quai, (Let ga Catt nix.) 


dit. 
A Cafe, containing about 16 Fly-Catchers, all named from 
2 | 
ferent countries. 


‘A Cale, containing all the Britith Titaice Parus. 


AMPHIBIOUS ANIMALS. 


“ry falvring tongue of man, | 
per hele naeaee! fea oy praifer Pee 
: ag $ 
J ssorks themifeives would raile 
“ Een in the depth of fulitary woods, 


* By human foot untred, proc im thy power. ALIGN. 
‘ = 
By hui foot untrod, laim ch M 


Lower Case, No. 33. 
TORTOISES. 


: RTOISE, (Teftudo Graca.) 
ae sare 45 the moft common of the European 


i tries bordering on the 
zt is a native of almoft all the countries g sa 
pas sae an It lives to a moft Seiad a pee es 
ees of its having confiderably exceeded the pi 
ing o 
ae Teftudo Geometrica.) 
i TorTorsE, (Te/x 2 
Cae tone and well-contrafted colours, and regularity 
r 


ceepeey Ea frit 
tern, the prefent fpecies is more readily diftinguifhable at fr 
pattern, 


i i ibe. 
i others of this perplexing tri : omy 
of fe cones coriaiie is perhaps not truly kaown; though the 


i han of any other kind. 
i frequently feen in Europe t 
= Coss TORTOISE, (Tefudo Claufa-) 
The Clofe Tortoife obtains tts name 
which the under part of the 


The native country 


from the unufual manner in 
fhell is applied to the upper, being con- 


cee ac ape 


{48 ] 


tinued in fach a manner round the margin, that when the snimat 
withdraws its head and legs, it is enabled accurately to clofe all parts 
of the fhell entirely together, fo as to be in a complete flate of fecu- 
rity; and fo ftrong is the defence (fays Shaw, in his Zeolegy} of 
this little animal, that it is not only uninjured by having a weight of 
§ or 60olbs. laid pon it, but ean walk in its ufual manner beneath 
the load. It is a mative of many parts-of North-Ameriea, being 
chiefly found jm marfhy places. It is principally fought for on ac- 
count of its eggs, It feeds on beetles, mice, and even ferpents, 
which it feizes by the middle, and draws into its fhell, and thus 
erufhes them to-death. 

. Concentric Tortorse, (Tefludo Concentrica.) 

‘This fpecies is a native of North-America, and is fold in the 
market of Philadelphia and elfewhere, by the name of Terrapin. 
- It4s an inhabitant of waters, and is faid to be a wholefome and even 
delicate food. Itis alfo found in Jamaica. 
Snop or Snake Torroisk, (Teftude Serpentina.) : 

‘This fpecies, firft deftribed by Linnzus; appears ‘to shave bee: 
obfcurely known. It is a native of North-America, where it in- 
habits ftagnant waters, growing. to the weight of 15 or-20lbs. and 
preying on fith, ducklings, &c. Whatever it feizes in its mouth, it 
holds with great force, and will fuffer itfelf to be raifed up by a ftick 
rather than quit its hold. This animal conceals itfelf in muddy 
waters, in fuch a manner as to leave out only a part of its back, like 
a flone or other inanimate object, by which means it the nsore eafily 
obtains its prey. Jn New-York it is called the Snapping Tortoife. 

It was kept alive in the Mufetun upwards of-eight months, during 
whichtime it never tafted food. It poffeffed a moit amazing flrength, 
carrying 200]bs_ without any apparent inconvenience. Its difpofi- 
tion was exceedingly fierce. 

Loceerseap Ture e, (Tefude Caretta.) 

This Turtle exceeds in fize every other known fpecies. It in- 
habits the fame feas with the Green Turtle, but is alfo diffufed into 
very remote latitudes, being often found in the Mediterranean, and 
about the coafts of Italy and Sicily. In a commercial view, it is of 
little value; the fleth being coarfe and rank, and the plates of the 


fhell too thin:to be of ufe. It is a firong, fierce, and even dan- 
gerous animal. 


Several Tortoifes unknown. 
he Inpran Tortoise, (Tefude Indica.) 

‘This is the largeft known {pecies, the fhell being upwards of three 
feet long, and Gx feet in circumference. In this fpecimen the we 
bercles on the fore part of the fhell are wholly wanting, 

The Fimartarep Tortoise, (Zefludo Fembriata.) 

‘This is one of the larger fpecies, and soft extraordinary in its 
appearance: it inhabits the rivers of Cayenne and Guiana. 


* nithed with large expanfible wing-like membranes, 


ee 


Case, No. 34. 


- LIZARDS. 


zaRps, beautifully pre- 
eo fo as 0" exhibit theva in 
ea of their haunts and mode 
d, we fhall only men- 
d remarkable. 


This cafe contains fifty-one fpeci 
ferved, ant difplayed on an. artificial - 
their various attitudes, and convey a nates 
of life: the greater part of them pce se 
tion thofe whofe hiftory and habits ate 


r lans. 

Two fpecimens of the Fiyinc DR ae a ale ie he oa 
‘This very extraordinary fpecies of Pape EL pene a 
i eta the at Has formidable montter, and récals 
oe £ mankind the idea of fon ged 
“« ea | the wild apertuebateniss aaah Pi ea 
i iftinguifhed by that titte F 1 > 

ee ret nee I izard2’ It is about ten inches long, and fur. 
st js a finall harmlets Lizard. see carne 
diftance in quett of its preys it has 2 pouch 


J ; 
cabins aor and is altogether different 


under the throat of a fingular appearance, 
every other creature. On 
ae meee Crocopie, (Lacerta C wcadslts) jou ee ea 
*Phis fometimes attains the length of 25 to 3 | nr Sone ania 
fwiftnefs, voracity, and ftrength; roars hideoufly;, 
‘ s ; 
e animals. ae Soc 
te from the Ifland of St. Thomas, differing co 
crably from the common ene. ; fen 
‘ ‘The GANGETIC CrocoviLe, Oe sies ee) Ae 
A very young fpecimen ; grows to ie eng? 
cca gi f ky ee to the Crocodile, that 
This am ar 
This animal bears fo near 


i € iety. than a 
many naturalifts have confidered it 2 7 gee ee Lae 
difinG fpecies. Catelby fays, the large See ae 


Alligators inhabit the torrid zone. Ruek ee es oe ” 
rivers near the fea, but flreams of freth wal Sn ee awe 
the country, where they lie lurking among t ne ee eee Con 
nd other animals. fn Jamaica, and many P TS coniice 
a they are found about twenty feet in length. | a y pa 
aga Tere in their afpect than they are eran : : . S ae 
chievous in their natures, ate aia fen one 
: : ‘ i 

ice ne oie, ad wale {truggle or refiftance, a 
re AS drupeds do not often come in their ways they ae 
are faba on fith. This deftruétive monfter can ne aed 
onan any way than ftraight forward, and is confequently 


fro rning with t agility requinte fo cate! s prey b’ purfuit 5 
te t yt 

‘ hat gilt 'y bY 

m turning q t 


50 


thetefore they do it by farprife, in the water as well as byland. The 


Alligator is fuppofed to be 2 long-lived animal, and their growth is 
extremely flow. 


Dracon Lizarn, (Lacerta Dracona.) 

Is a native of South-A Merica, 
in length; it is a harmlefs animal, 
of food, though to perfons unaccu 
midable appearance, 

Theicuana, (Lacerta Jguana.) 

Though the Lizard tribe affords nuuierous examples of ftrange 


and peculiar forms, yet few fpecies are perhaps more eminent in this 
repfe&t than the Iguana, which grows to 
is often-feen the length of from three to 


and meafares two feet four inches 
and much efteemed as an article 
ftomed to fee it, it prefents a for- 


and vegetables. 
nt food, being exceedingly nout ifbing and deli- 
s- Fhe com- 
Tits head, and 
thus drawing it from its fituation; for it feldom makes an effort to 
at its difcoverer, inflating its throat 
at the fame time in an extraordinary manner. Iguanas are fometimes 
falted and barrelled up for ufe in Jainaica, and other Welt-India 
Iilands, in confiderable quantities. “The Iguana may eafily be tamed - 
while young, and in that flate is both an innocent and beautiful crea- 
ture, ‘The larger one in this cafe Hired fome time in the ftove of ihe 
Liverpool Botanic Garden, but if never was oblerved to take food. 
Tt was cafily invitated, at which time it puffed up the pouch under its 


throat in an extraordinary manner; and on the near approach of 


dogs, which it feemed to have an averficn to, it fuddenty ffruck them 
forcibly with its tail, but it was never known to bite, 

Several Can ZLuons, (Lacerta Cumelcen, 

Few animals have been more celebrated by natural hiforians than 
the Cameleon, which has been fometimes faid to poffefs the power 
of changing its colour at pleafure, and of aflunilating it io that of 
War object or fituation. This, however, muft be received 
t Hmitations ; the change of colours which this animal 
varying in degree, according to circumftances of health, 
temperature of the weather, and many other caufes, and confifting 
chiefly in a fort of alteration of fhades, from the natural greenifh or 
bluih grey of the thin into pale yellowifh, with irregular fpots or 
Patches of duil red. The Cameleon isa creature of a harmlefs 
nature, and fupports itfelf by feeding on infefts ; for which purpofe 

ave of the tongue is Snely adapted, confilting of a long miffile 

hed with a‘ dilated and fome-vhat tubular tip, by means 
ct which the animal feizes infects with great eafe, darting out its 
fongue in the manner of a woodpecker, and retracting it inftantane- 
sully with the prey fecured on its Up. It can alfo fupport a long 
abftincnce, and hence arofe the idea of its being nourithed by air 


Caer 
body, 


tore eR OSRISH HO 


i i Id, and particularly 
- Itis found in many parts of the world, 
ita and Africa, and alfo in Spain a Somes Pees ie 
ive in Li ool, was regularly fed with fugar an ) an 
pier estat affeStion for the perfon who had the care of it. 
qe chat of form was as remarkable as that of colour. 


Botiom Case, No. 35. 


A very fine fpecimen of the American Icuana, prefented to the 
Mufeum by Lady Hippifley Cox. 

The Arrican Iguana, ree eee) ) ; 

he Monitory Lizarp, (Lacerta Monitor. ; : 

The Monitory Lizard is. one of the moft beautiful of the sess 
tribe; and is alfo on¢ of the largeit, fometimes meafuring os ve 
than four or five feet from the nofe to the tip as oe vee a Pe 

i i vith Fi iation in South- rica, 
mal is found with little variation i i : 
Folland - and Africa, where it frequcnis woody and ae a 3 
: e gi is of a 
i Fi he reports of fome authors, 

d if credit may be given tot E f Ss 3 
ai fition as gentle as its appearance is beautiful. It has gained th: 
ne of Monitor, from its fuppofed attachment to the nutes oo 
and it has been faid that it warns mankind of the appreach of the 
alligator by a loud and fhrill en ) 

‘The Gauirwasp, (Lacerta Occidua.) : : 

The Galliwafp is a native of the American, Ilands, and feems to 
be particularly common in Jamaica, where ‘it is faid to frequent 
See and martby diftri&s. The Galliwafp (according to Brown, 
i his Natural Hiltory of Jamaica). is reckoned the moit venomous 
si tile in that ifland, and it is faid that no creature can recover trom 
ite bites but this he very properly confiders merely a popular error 
This animal is not noticed by Linnaeus, 


Case, No. 36. 


rear Boa, (Boa Con riélor.) 2 

Bye who nid Sed he with the wonders of as ie 
defcriptions given by Naturalifis of fome of the ae ri Be a 
fingular animals are received witha degree of aoe m, be aS 
rejected, as exceeding the bounds of credibility. Peas Pos 
animals may be numbered the prodigious ferpents whic! iags ae 
times found in India, Africa, and America; ferpents ¢ eee 
fize as to be able to gorge even fome of the largett the tg iad 
of fo enormous a length as to meafure upwards oblirty: S < ae 
is reafon to believe, that thefe iomente ferpents are become oe = 
mon than they were fome centuries back; and that rear ies 
cultivation and population have increaled, the larger a tee 
ious animals have been expelled from the hauats of foe eed 
are; however, occafionally feen, and fometimes approach tue plans 


i 
} 
| 
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tations neareft to their refidence. It is happy for mankind that theie 
ferpents are not poifonous; they are therefore to be dreaded only on 
account of their fize and firength, which latter is fo great as to enable 
them to kill cattle, deer, and other animals, by writhing themfelves 
round them fo as to crufh them to death by mere preflure ; after 
which they {wallow them in a very gradual manner, and when thus 
gorged with their prey, grow almoft torpid with repletion ; and if 
Gifcovered in this ftate, may without difficulty be difpatched. “Thefe 
enormous ferpents are natives of Africa, India, the Indian Iflands, 
and South-America, where they inhabit marlhy and woody places. 
There are feveral fpecies of the Boa in this colleftion,.one of which 
js confidered by naturalifts, in refpect to beauty of colour, fize, or pre~ 
fervation, to be-the fineft {pecimen ever brought into the countrys 
it meafures thirty-two feet in length, and two feet fix inches in cir- 
cumference, and is preferved in the a&t of deftroying a deer, which is 
crufhed, and expiring in the enormous folds of its mercilels enemy. 


Case, No. 37. 


SERPENTS. 


Contains thirty-feven different SERPENTS, finely prepared, and 
exhibited. in their natural pofitions, with the Englith and Linnzan 
names attached to them. 


_ Lower Case, No. 38. 


A young fpecimen of the Boa ConsTRICTOR: 

SrRipeD RATTLE-SNAKE, (Crotalus Duriffus.) 

“The Rattle-Snake is the moft poifonous of reptiles, that inhabits 
America. “The moft confpicuous diftintion this animal bears from 
all other of its fpecies is the rattle, which makes fo Joud a noife 
while the creature is in motion, that its approach may be known, 
and danger avoided. Many naturalits are of opinion, that this 
Snake acquires an additional bone to the rattle every year; from the 
number of which bones, the precife age of the fnake may be 
known. Catefby, in bis Hiftory of Carolina, fays, “ the Rattle- 
&« Snake is the moft inattive and fluggith of animals, and is never 
«the aggreflor, except in what he preys upons for unlefs he is dis- 
“ turbed, he never bites, and when. provoked he gives warning by 
& fhaking his rattles, fo that a perfon hag time to efeape.” It is faid 
that this fake has the power of charming, or facinating forall ani- 
mals within its reach, which it devours. Squirrels and birds are its 
principal prey, and no fooner do they fpy the fnake than they tkip 
from bough to bough, and approach by degrees nearer to the enemy, 
regardlefs of any danger, until they enter the extended jaws that 
are open to feal their ruin. Bartram obferves, that fome Indias 


so 


erty es 


nations never kil} the Rattle-Snake, or any other aa hisaatt 
alleging 4s gheir motive, that it would influence : oe ue 
to reveage the injury oF violence done to it when al na ae 
of the Rartie- Snake is faid to be much relifhed, even ne ¥ : - j 
SPECTACLE DNAKE, OF Copra DE CAPELLO; ( oe d 5 
The Coluber Naja, oF Wohra de Capelio, 18 4 cat es ee 
where it appears to be one of te molt common, as we a [ . se 
poxieus of the ferpent trihe 3; very frequently proving atal i 


foace of a few minutes to thofe who unfortunately experience INS 


: ja iti ibi ew, and i rfe more uni- 
pite. In India it 1s exhibited as 2 thew, and is of cqurie mor 


yerfally known 10. that country than almolt any other _ the cag ie 
reptiles. Tris carried abovt in a covered an Sel y 
its proprietors in fuch a manner, as tO affame gues — 
the found of a mufical inftrumem. The Indien jugglers, w oe 
exhibit the animel, deprive it of its fangs, by which they are lecure 


from its bite. 


Ss 


FISHES. 


See thre’ this air, this ocean and this eatth, 

<All matter quick. and Durfting into births 

- ‘Above hew bigh progrefiive life may E% | 7 
‘around how wide, how Sep extent below! 
Fatt chain of beim. which sont Goo begany 

sarure’s etheriat, human angel, MaBy 

Baek. bind, fith, infect, wt eye cap fee, 
No glafe can reacks from juinite to Thee, 
From Thee to nothing ! 


Port. 


Lower Case, No. 39- 


Coryphoena Hippuris.) 
Corypnene, ot DOLPHIN, (Coryp i 
The Doiphin is an inhabitant of the Mediterranean, Indian, ae 
Adlantic feas, where it often appears in aes Beane and : pencele ’ 
oferv ; 1 ing with avidity 2 afioné 
obferved to follow (hips, devouring 
article of food which may happen to be thrown overboard , . wes ; 
even {wallow febfances of a different natures and we are ti seal 
from the authority of Plumier, that in the ftomach as vi 
he examined, Were found four iron nails, one of whic i ie 
more than five inches. When taken out of the water, er eautit al 
colours (with which the fith is decorated when living) ade a 
s : Z 
expires; the luftre yanithing by degrees, till at length it ree a 
dull grey colour. "Tus gradual aca of anes ae 8 ee 
A i i elig! i 
> i by failors with as mut! ig 
Coryphene 15 contemplated by wit! , bas v 
Romans are faid to have exhibited on viewing fimilar changes im the 
expiring Mullet, when broug! 


nt to their tables before the feaft began. 
The Coryphene is 4 firong and vigorous 


fith, and fwims with great 


55 is ivetci hI 
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rapidity. Tt js perpetually engaged in the 
and is confidered as one of the molt cruel perfecutors of the flying. 
fifh. The fleth is faid to be excellent.: 

Fryinc Gurwarn, (Trigla Volitans.) 

This highly fagular and beautiful fpecies is a native of the Medi- 
terrancan, Atlantic, and indian feas, where it fwims in thoals, and is 
often {een flying out of the water, in the fame manner as the flying- 
fith Exccetus, “In ‘its native element, the colours of this fifh are 
extremely brilliant. Ibis crimfon above, ‘pale or of a white colour 
underneath. The pefloral fins are extremely large, tranfparent, of 
an clive green, richly varied with nemerous bright blue fpots. ‘The 
tail is pale violet, with the rays crofied by dufky {pots, and ftrength- 


ened on each fide the bafe by two obliquely tranfverfe bony ribs 
or bars, 


Small Saw Fis, (Priftis Antiquorum.) 

The Saw-Fifh is a fpecies of Shark, growing to the length of 
fifteen feet or more. Jt is an inhabitant of the Mediterranean and 
Northern Seas, and was known to the ancicnt writers by the name 
of Priftis, ; 

STRIPED CrzTopon, (Chetedon Shia) 

This fith is a native of the judian and American Seas, 

SPrarrus, Unknown, 

Porcupine-Fisu, (Disdon By firiz.) 

In point ‘of habit of external appe> 

iodon may be {aid ‘te connect in fone degree the tribe of fithes 
with that of the fpiny quadrupeds, fuch as the porcupines and hedge. 
hogs ; it is alfo allied in a fimilar manner te the chini, or fea 
urchins, The Dicdon Byftrix, commonly termed the fea porcu~ _ 
Pine, is faid to afford an amufing fiat when taken by a line and 
hook, baited by.a fpecies of crab: afier feizing the bait, by a fudden 
Spring, on finding itelf hooked, it exhibits every appearance of a 
violent rage, inflating its body, and elevating its {pines to the higheft 


poflible degree, as if endeavouring to wound in all direc 


tions, till, 
after having tired jtfelf by its vain efforts, it fuddenly expels the air 
from its body, and becomes flaccid for fome time: but when drawn 


towards the thore, it redoubles its rage, and again inflates its body 
in this flate it is Jefe on the fand, it being impoffible to touch it with. 
out danger till it is dead. It is a native of the Indian and American 


Seas, and is confidered as a coarfe fith, but is fometimes eaten by the 
inhabitants of the Welt-India iflands, 


Lopurus. Unknown, 

Torrrpo Ray, (Raja Torpede.) 

The Torpedo has been celebrated both by 
for its wonderful faculty of caufing a numbnefs or painful fenfation 
in the limbs of thofe who touch or handle it. The fhock or fenfa- 
tien given by this Ray is attended with ail the effects of that produced 
by the electrical machine, fo far as experiment has hitherto enabled 
ws to difcover, Although this fth does bot appear to be furnifhed 


purfuit of fmaller fithes A 


rance, the remarkable genus 


ancients and moderns, 
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with any ftriking exterior qualities ; although it has nomufcles, formed . 


for great exertions, nor any internal conformation foe ee ae 
Ray kind ; yet fach are the wonderful powers it poffe! in hai pe 
inflant it can paralyfe the hand or body that touches it, an - fe : 
a while a total fufpenfion of the mental faculties. Reaumer - : ry 
feveral experiments attempted to demonttrate, that it is - wie cays 
but by a voluntary effort, that the T\ orpedo pepe e ae 
touches it, On every trial he could readily perceive when it in 

to give the ftroke, and when it_ was about to aiipecire a ue 
In preparing to give the fhock, it flattened itsback, es oe _ 
and tail, and then, by a violent contraction in the oppo ae mae ‘ S 
firuck with its back againft the finger that touched it; ani Hay 2 Ys 
which before was flat, became round and lumped. It S on aes 
the negroes can handle the Torpedo without sale a: . e ou 
we are told the whole fecret of fecuring themfelves fed . e se 
confifts in keeping reiparion pended a peed i ee . — 

i ever, is known to termi . i 1 
ce a when dead, it is handled or eaten ie ae eee 
It is an inhabitant of the Northern, European, and the Mediter- 
ranean Seas. : 

yngnathus Hippocampus.) 

a Pps is a fifh or a highly fingular ei eeoper Tn 
its dry or -contracted ftate, this animal exhibits at rar ee 
blance from’ which it takes its name ; but in the ving af hy ae 
appearance is fomewhat lef ftriking, the head and ee ing et 
nearly ftraight.  Lt-is a-mative of the Mediterranean, Northern, an: 

ic Seas. : F 
ee oases ee Deesta) 
2 7 TERIAS. Apflerias OF Elna. ; 2 x 
hoe of the’ A Seas, and is found of various fizes, 
if fix inches in diameter. 
sae Cue Con meafuring in the broadeft part upwards 
of ten inches in circumference. 


Lewer Case, No. 40. 


Lone-rinnep Cu zTovon, (Chatodsn Teira.) 

This curious fifh is a native of the Indian and Arabian Seas, and 
is faid to arrive at a confiderable we in) 
' Harbequin ANGLER, ae iftrio. . : 

This ips is a native of the Indian and American Seas, aa 
to the length of ten or twelve inches, and in manners agra ie 
European Angler. Monfieur Renard, in his Hiftory of | aed 
affirms, that he knew an inflance of an individual of this fpecies sa 
for three days out of water, and which walked about the houfe in the 
manner of a dog. 
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Young Froc-Fisx, or ANGLER, (Lophias Europaus.} 

The Frog-Fith is remarkable for its uncouth appearance. The 
one under confideration js an inhabitant of the European Seas, where 
it fometimes arrives at a great fize. it is obferved to frequent fhal~ 
Tow parts of the fea, lying in ambuih, covered with weeds and mud, 
jn fuch a manmer that the fmaller fithes, deceived by its tentacula, or 
Jong proceffes on the head, by their refemblance to worins, on 
atiempting to feize them become a prey to the Lophius. 

BEAKED ANGLER, or BAT-Fisit, (Lapdins Rofiratus.) 

A native of South-America, and preys upon final fifhes and 
worms. 

ReMoRA, or SUCKING-FIsH, (Echeneis Remora. 

"Phis fith has the power of adhering to whatever it flicks againft, 
jn the fame manner as a cuppiy Jals artheres to the human body. 
Yt is by fuch an apparatus that this Bil Ricks to the body of a shark, 
drains away its mciiture, and produces 2 gradual decay. It is found 
principally in the Mediterranean and Atlantic feas, where it grows to 
the length of about eighteen inches. . 

Phe Bony Scavep Pixs, (Hjox Ofezs.) 

Phis is a fith of confiderable fize, and of very remarkable appear~ 
ance, being covered with ftrong bony feales, difpofed in long oblique 
rows, which give it the appearance of being carved out of a folid 

jece of ivory. It is a native of the freth-water lakes and rivers of 
"Aimerica 3 and the fleth is confidered as excellent. 

Lump Sucker, (Cyelopterus Lumpus-) 

PavontaN SUCKER, ( Cyelopteras Pavaninus.) 

This beautiful Gch was caught in the river Merfey, near Liverpool. 

Armen Lortcaria, (Loricaria Catafraca.) Found in the 
American Seas. : 

Yertow Loricaria, (Loricaria Flava.) 


Lower Case, No. 41. 


Suenper FisruLaria, or Trueer-Fisn, (Fifularia Ta- 
sie Gfh is a native of the American 
+ fithes, fea-infects, and worms. 

( Execentus Evolans.) 

which are few mn number, are remarkable 
§ Gze of their pe“teral fins, by which they 
and fupperta kind of temporary 


bacaria.) 
Seas, and fut 

Ocranic | 
- Phe fithes of this geny 
for the extre:ne leagth an 
are enabled to fpring flora the water, 
flight or continued motion throuczh the air, to the diltance of 2 or 300 
feet; when the fins become dry, they are chlized to eommit them- 
felves to their own clement. “Phe fh bere defcribed is an inhabi- 
tant of the American and indian Seas, but is occafionaily obferved in 
the Mediterranean. Pennant records an inftance of its being feen’ 
about the Gritith coafis, The cclebrated Bonnet confidered this 
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_ and preying on'fmaller' fifltes. 


| | 


jes Of fh 4s forming 4 kind’ of cofitfecting’ lak” between’ fithes 

and birds, &fmilar to that which bats may befippofed to form berween 

birds and quadrupeds. ‘ : : : 
"LasHER BULLHEAD, (Cotes Seorpiuss) ~ ye S 

This fifh is an inbabitant of ‘rhe Mediterranean and Northern 
Seas, itis faid to be'plerttiful about the coat of Greenland, where it 
is efteemed good food. It is a ftrong fith, fwimmming with rapidity, 

It is faid- to live a confiderable time 
out of the water, having a power of clofing the gill covers in fuch a 
manner as to exclude the effect of the atmofpheric air. When 
caught, if held in the hand, ft-exerts # firong and peculiar found by 
the expulfion of air through its mouth; during this ation the 
mouth is opened to the utmott width, the pectoral fins are ftrongly 
expanded, and the whole body is agitated by a vibrating, or tremu- 
lous motion. 

Hane-MouTH Guope-Fisa, (Tetrodon Lagocephalus.) 

“This genus, like the Diodon, has the power of inflatmg its body 
at pleafure. It is ah inhabitant of the Indian and American Seas, 
hut occafionally ftrafs: into ‘the northern latitudes, and has been 
taken, according to Pennant, about the Britith-coatts, viz. near Pen- 


zance in Cornwall. 
Rounp Dropow, or SEA HepcE-Has, (Dieden Orbicularis.) 


Lamprer, (Petromyzon Marinus.) 
This fifh has long held its place at the tables of the luxurious, 
Jraving always formed a part of fplendid feafts of our ancient nobility; 
and King Henry 1. loft-bis life by too great.an indulgence in this his 
favourite difh. In -the early-part of the year they are met with in 
‘great numbers in the river Severn, when they are in large quan- 
tities potted, and fent to London. 
‘The HAMMER-HEADED SHARK, (Squalus Zygena.\ 
This is a very voracious and deformed animal, and differs from 
that of any other known creature 5 they fometimes attain the length 
of fifteen feet, and are natives of the Mediterranean and Indian Seas. 
Anczt Fisx, or SHARK, (Squalus Squatina.} 
JacKsONIAN Snark, (Squalus Fack{fonii.) 
"This is a new fpecies, lately difcovered in the harbour of Port 
Jackfon, Botany-Bay. 
Hornep TRUNK-Fise, (Ofracton Cornutus.) 
Woune SHARK, -(Squalus Carcharias-) rs 
The’Shark is as formidable in appearance, as he is alfo dreaded 
for: his courage and adtivity. No ith can fwim fo faft, for he will 
.ouiftrip the {wifteft thip. “ They are (fays Mr. Pennant) the dread 
of failors in all bot countries, where they conftantly attend the 
tt yeflels, in expettation of what may drop “overboard : a man that 
“ie pas that misfortune perifhes without redemption; they have been 
‘@-feen to dart at him like gudgeons at a worm.” ‘They are faid to 
attack Negroes in preference to Europeans, and to attend with 
I 


s 


’ alfiduity the flave thips from Africa to the Wi i 
eft-Indies. T 
grows to an enormous fize, fometimes thirty feet in ca one 
Youne Srurceon, (Acipenfer Sturio. } 
Inhabits the European, Mediterranean, Red, Black, and Cafpian 


Seas, and annually defcends the rivers in fpring. It is a fith of flow 


movemert, is very prolific. d i 
ae ae ple » and preys on other fith. Its fleth is 


Froc Fisu, (Lophius Europeus.) Taken in the river Merfey. 


INSECTS, 


ete ee eee Each mofs, 

Each fhell, cach grawling infect, holds 2 rank 
Important fh thé plan of Him, who form’d 
This fcale of beings; holds a rank, which loft 
‘Would break the chain, and leave a gap 

‘That Nature's felf would rue! 


Case, No. 42. 


_In this cafe is a brilliant difplay of. the Infeé tribe, c i 
‘felection of about 500 of thold Le remarkable for. ee 
colours, extraordinary form, or fingularity of manner or veconomy. 
A baré recitation of the names of this very numerous clafs would 
add but little to the information or pleafure of the general reader, and 
would increafe the fize and expenfe of this Catalogue unneceflarily : 
wwe fhall therefore give only thofe beft known or moft remarkable. : 


Hercuces Beerir, (Scarabeus Hercules.) 
The Beetle here deferibed is a native of the ifland of Guadaloupe; 
= on the continent of New Spain this fpecies is faid to be often 
een of very large dimienfions. “The horn of this beetle above is 
toothed on each fide, and beneath it is covered with a fubftance © 
pening yellow plufh; the proboscis below is alfo toothed. 
etween, thele, it is laid, the infect takes the {maller branches of trees, 
and by fwiflly flying round foon faws them off, for the purpofe of 
building its neft. The teeth cut away the wood, and the plufh part 
ferves to bruth away. the faw-duft.. Dr. Shaw, however, in his 
Naturalift 8 Mifcellany, fays, that on a narrow infpeftion of the pre- 
boscis of this beetle, it will appear no ways calculated for the fawing 
off branches from trees ; he reckons therefore the whole operation as 
a vulgar error. -It is a very mifchievous animal, and exceedingly 
difficult to be taken. It meafures feven inches in length. - 
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‘Acton BEETLE, (Scarabeus Adtaon.) 

This is the largeft of infeéts, except the crabs and monoculi. It 
a native of South-America. : 

Stac Beers, (Lucanus Cervus.) 

This is found in England in decayed trees, 

Patcu-wincep Diamonp Beetie, (Curculio Splendens.) 

Diamonp Brerze, (Curculio Imperialis.) 

There are feveral fpecimens of thefe, which, with the above, are 
natives of South-America ; and perhaps the whole infect race does 
not difplay more fplendour or richnels ; it may be truly faid that 
« Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of thefe.”” 

CERAMBYx GIGANTEUS. The body of this extraordinary infec, 
is neat fix inches long, It is a native of Cayenne, and very rare. 

The Grant Mantis, (Méantis Gigas.) 

Pravine Mantis, (Adantis Oratoria.) : 

-Moft of the genus Mantis, and this fpecies in particular, are held 


facred by the natives of the country they inhabit. From the fingular 
manner in which it raifes the upper part of the body and four legs, it’ 


is fuppofed to point out the way to travellers that have loft their road. 
Many of the Mantis fo ftrongly refemble leaves, that at firlt fight 
they can fcarcely be known. . . 

Great Locust, (Gryllus Giganteus.) 

AFRICAN Locust, (Gryllus Capenfis.) 

Exepuant Locust, (Gryllus Elephas.) 


Of all the infe&s which are capable of adding to the calamities of 


mankind, by devouring the products of the earth, Locufts feem to 
poflefs the mott formidable powers of deftruction. Legions of thefe 
voracious creatures are from time to time produced in the various 
parts of Africa and the eaftern world, where the havock they com- 
mit is almoft incredible, changing in a few hours the moft fertile 
plains into an appearance of a defert; nay, even when dead, they are 
terrible, fince the putrefaftion which arifes from their inconceivable 
numbers is fuch, that it has been regarded as one of the principal 
caufes of apeftilence, The largeft species of thefe infe&ts are ufed as 
an article of food, and in many markets of the Levant they are 
publicly fold. The female is regarded as a very nutritious futte- 
nance, and is much fought after. 

Great Lanruorn Fry, (Pulgora Lanternaria.) 

- This highly curious infe&t is a native of South-America; from the 
large hallow tranfparent projection in front of the head it emits a 
fuficient light for perfons to read by; and travellers are faid to be 
direfted in their journey by night, by fixing one or two of them 
on a ftick. : 

Common Cicapa, (Cicada Plebeia.) 

The Cicada, fo ofien commemorated by the ancient poets, and fo 
generally confounded by ‘the major part of tranflators with” the 
Grafshopper, is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, and is par~ 
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ticularly plentiful in Italy and Greece, The, common Cicada 
appears _ the hetteft fummer months, and continues. its thrill 
Mere . 
chip gaure the greateft part of ate day,. fitting amfoneft: thes 
ATLAS Morn, (Phakege difas.). 
: This is by much the largef of. Moths, meafuring nine inches acrafs 
the wings: it is a native. ofthe Eait-Indies and- South-America, 
Grear boack Wasp,efPEnpsyuvanta. iy 
This. great. Walp. fupplies itfelé, with food by roving about the: 
meadows, catghing. gralshoppers, and. other :infecis;. on thele it 
feeds, and nor ov fraits, as. other Walps de. But what is more? 
repparkable, is the method of: making theirnefis, and providing for 
their young, . With great pains and induftty they feratch: an bori-. | 
zontal hole, near an inch diameter, and, a foot Jong,. in. the. fee : 
fide ofa bank of loamy earth 5. thea away the; Vafp flies, and ser 
a dasge-grafshopper, and -lodging. it-in the farther. end off the. nét 
therp the lays an ege; and then. goes and catches. two more, and: 
depofits thera with the other, rhen Plaflers up: the hole. The eae 
foon produces a maggot; thele. grafshoppens: are, by marrelions: 
infiingt, provided for.us food, until it changes nto.its pupa Bate, in, 
which it lies for a certain period, and then_cits,its way. ont, aad flies: 
away, fecking its mate. What may delerve.our faaber attention is” 
the wonderful fagacity of this creatuny opiy, jn catebiag-thefe 
jarge grafshoppers, though. bigger. tha i nich bre, like ours 
and are very firong and; nimble; bur their peculiar. fhill.istito, be 
admired duabling, them, eithex by bite.or Mog; fo .as-riop to kil ; 
them; for then they would foen putrify, and be, anti fon nousith- « 
Bey a faificient. is to preferve thetn, forthe time the maggot: - 
is to feed upon them. “Che ffi €-thi f Tatil, Bute locas. 
eae S are p ae fing of this Wad Seles 
-The Female, or 6 
(Fermes Fatsls) Sie bac Pah conse Hee: 
Mr Smeathman, who refided many years in: Afrita, hasyiin the 7x 
volume of the Philofophical. Tranfactions; givén a beautiful, and jates. 
reiting account of the manners; inftin@, and. wonderful ceeonomyof ; . 
thefe extraordinary animals; which, from their immenfe number. and: ; 
_ power of annoyance, are the grearelt pelt of that:countrys  Tre:detail .. 
the whole their habits and'mode of life: would: require.a volume: : 
‘the inflinct of the common ant, the bee, or the. beaver, are trifling 
3 compared with theig, Thongh litte largesithan.the cammon:;” 
: ir buildings, from the number, clofenefs, andi magnituds.. 
often appear like. the villages of the natives j.and the. depredations: : 
they commit render them truly formidable: nothing but metal on. 
glais can cieape the deftroying ‘fangs of thefe minuteinvaders. The 
ong in this.codection js a pregnant Queen, the genezal.mother of the 
whole ce mpmunity, and is a thaufand times heavier than the male, ov: ; 
king, who is cf a fize confiderably Jarget than-the labourer or foldier, : 


een.of. the. Tursiss: 


uid, 
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—Mr. Smeathman’s defcription of this ant: has-been. capied in Br, 
Winterbotharn’s account of Sierra Leone, aud the 2d'volame.og 
Wood's Zoography, page 446. 3 
The BIRD-CATCHING, or GREAT SURINAMSRIDER,-( dranea 
Avecularia.) i Res : : 
The infe& above-mentioned is the largeftaf all the {piders, mea- 


"faring from eight to ten inches in the extent of, its legs, which.are 


covered with rovgh hair: it is however not uncommon in many 
parts of South-America. Ir refides amonglt.the trees, and_feizes on 
fmall birds, particularly, humming birds, which it. deftroys by dacking 
their blood, after having firt wounded them by its fangs. Thiss 
Spider has eight eyes, which are dilpofed femewhatin.the form ofan 
oblong {quare ; two are perfectly round, the athers are of anoval fhape. 
“TARANTULA SPIDER, / Aranea:Tarantula,) with its. curious Neik. » 
“This is the‘animal of which fuch long accounts have been givente: 
the vlorld of the wonderful and, melancholy. efictis arifing: from its: 
bite, which is reprefented to be -cared only:by mafic, whichcauled: 
the patient involuntarily to dance in the moft violear manner s:.but- 
the whole account being now clearly proved to have exifted in vulgar 
error, is not now worth repeating. —-—The Neft is highly curious 
from its remarkable ftra@iure; it is cylindric, with a valve or door, 
which the animal opens.and fhuts every time.it enters; the manner 
in which this is performed, as well as the creature itfelf, is deferibed 
by the elegant pen of Darwin, in his Zoonomia. 
AFRICAN SCORPION, (Scorpio Afer.) | te xe BoA ots 
There are feveral {pecies of Scorpicns:in this colleGian, but.nane 
of them fo remarkable. either for fize, or-malignity of poifon.as: the 
above, which ig near ning inches, long,/and armedin frony by: flronge 
claws, refembling thofe of fome, {pecies of, crabs but its, poifonaus:. 
fting is fimmated at the end of the tail, in which may be oblervedithe. 
refervoir for fupplying it with the fatal fluid;and the minute holes. on. 
each fide of the iting, through which it is injetted into,the weundi i 
“GREAT. CENTIPEDE, (Scolopendra Mdoxfitans.). ee ect 
“THis is likewife. a native of the hottel} parts of rh . 
of the pelts ‘of fociety, being highly. poifonous, byt what eenderseit » 
particularly dangerous js its, frequenting inhabited places, and biting» 


\ 


perfons during their fleep, to “prevent which they. are obliged .to 
place the feet of their bediteads in waigr + if, meqiures twelve inches 
in length. ews aed oc 4 


n 


TWO SMALL CASES OF MARINE INSECTS... +! 


Glass Case, No.1. - hs Ge 


“Mantis Cran, (Cancer Mantix.) This curious Crab inhabits 
England, and is alfo. found in China, &e. : bie 
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“Craw, (Cancer.) ~ Unknow 
‘ . Ne 
Ditto. Unknown. 
Cancer Homarus. 
ence aa Cras, (Cancer Longimanus.) 

3 he European Seas, and i : 
See Peal = and is feldom found of a large fize, 
Cancer. Unknown: 
hei Torrie, AEs Caretta.) : = 

‘ OCAMPUS, or SEA-Horse, (Syagnathus Hy a 

. Cancer Craniclaris, Inhabits the a ne oe it i 
often found petrified. shi laa 

Paris eee (Cancer Bernhardus.) 

. ‘This fpecies being deprived of the flrong coveri i i 

a poate ke re + oo deferted tee we a eae 
5 nges its mall habitation for a larger. Tits tai ich i 

naked and tender, is furnifhed ‘with a hook, ee which ie ae 


ist its lodging, and carries i ‘ y 
Gres Bae — arries it about in fearch of prey. Inhabits 


Glass Case, No. 2. 


Cancer Pelagicus F ound 
oP 2 among fea-weed. 
pages Cras, (Cancer Araneus.) 
ae ne : re fuppofe this fpecies injurious to the beds of oyfters ; 
ie ore piaproas dredge it up, they do not throw it back 
bapa eae on oy it. It is’ often covered with a Byfus. 
poe Crap; (Cancer Ruricola.) 
Pa Ne an Crab refides in woods ; and in the Bahama Iflands 
ie - peas shay ground feems to move as they crawl 
ing time they make to the fea fhores tod i 
eggs, and né obftra@ion can turn them ; ways hayes 
f the way. They ki 
on vegetables, and. are eft ¢ "food ‘ ae 
ae atlas éemed excellent food. 
Green Crap: Unknown. 
o Unknown. 
ancer Forceps. Inhabits th 
nae Unknown, pee ae 
IPPOCAMPU q i 
saa st bs £ % agnatbus EHippocampus, } 
severe rigs ee Inhabits the ocean. 
RAB, (Ci j its é i 
a a ae ne Diogenes.) Inhabits an univalve thell 


Horrip Cras, (6 Ti i 
B, (Gancer Horridas.) Is anativeof the Afiatic Seas. 
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Inpraw Monocuzus, Motnueca, or Kino Cras, (Monocalus 
Palyphemus.) ‘ 

The name Menoculus was beftowed on this genus of infeéts, from 
the circumftance of the eyes being generally feated fo near each 
other, as upon a curfory view to appear as if fingle. In fome fpecies, 
however, (as in the prefent,) it happens that they are really remote 
from each other. Of ail the animals of which naturalifts have agreed 
10 diftinguith by the appellation of infeéis, the Indian Monoculus is 
by far the Jargeft yet known. It is a native of the indian Ocean, 
and is faid to be generally found in pairs, or male and female fwim- 
ming together. “To what has been faid of the Monoculus I fhould 
not omit to add, that the eyes in this animal, according to the obfer-. 
vations of Mr. Andre, (Phil. Tranfa&t. vol. 72,) confift of a great 
number of very fmall cones 5 in“this refpe& they differ from thofe 
of moft other infeéts, in which the outward coat of the eye is com— 
pofed of innumerable flight convexities, bounded by an hexagonal 
outline. 


” ‘The Cray Fisx, (Cancer Homarus.) 
This grows to a confiderable fize; and on fome of éur-fhores is 


” frequently taken. As an article of food it is little inferior to the 


lobfter. < 


Cases, Nos. 43 and 44. 


Gradual, from thefe what sumerous kinds defeend 
Evadiing een the vricrofcopic eye! 

Full Nature {warms with life; one wond’rous mals = 
Of animals, or atoms arganized, ver 
Waiting the viral breath, when Parent Heav'n 


Shall bid bis {pirit blow. Tromsar. 


. MARINE PRODUCTIONS. 


This pair of cafes contain a rich and numerous affemblage of the 
inhabitants of the marine world, difpofed in fach a manner as they 
may be fuppofed to exift in the bottom of their native element: they 
confitt of Shells, Corals, Coralines, Madrepores, Gorgonias, Spanges, 
&c. &e. to defcribe which accurately would require the pen of an 
Ellis or a Solander, and would far exceed the limits of this little 
publication. We thall merely obferve, that till lately the principal 
parts of the contents of thele cafes were confidered as Marine Vege- 
tables growing from the bottom of the ocean; but the oblervation of 
Jater naturalifts have decidedly proved them to be the fabrication of 
different minute animals, which however infignificant they may 
appear to the unobferving part of mankind, are, from their immente, 
their inconceivable number, of more confequence than generally fup- 
pofed: it is to the accumulated myriads of thera that we owe part of 
the idand on which we live; our hills are in many places full of 
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them, and {ome rocks are éntitely of their formation. New Iflands 
have heen formed within the memory of many now living; and 
many feas are becoming every year more difficult to navigate, being 
almoft croaked up by the babirations of animals almoft too {mali for 
chuman perception. 


Bell Glass of Corals-and Shells, No. 1. 


Contain an aflemblage of upwards of one hundred rare ‘Shells and 
‘Corals, beautifully difplayed under a very large bell glals on-a tripod 
fapported by crabs. ‘T he contents have moftly their names on them. 


Beil Glass, No. 2. Pace 


With a very large PapER NauTivus, (Argoauia Hrgs.) 

This is the animal from which man is firft fuppgied to have 
learned the art of failing. Pope, in his Effay‘on Man, alludes fo it, 
where he fays, 


Learn of the little Nautilus to fail, 
“« Spread the light oar, and catch the flying gale.” 


Pliny delcribes it thus, “ But amongft the principal miracles of 
nature is the animal called Pompilos, or Nautilus = it afcends to the 
farface of the fea in a fupine pefture, and gradually raifing itfelf up, 
forces by means of its tube, all the water from the fheil, in order that 
it may {wim the more readily ; then throwing back the two foremoft 
arms, difplays between them a membrane of wonderful tenuity, 
which a&s asa fail, while with the remaining arms it rows itlelf 
along,.the tail in the middle a¢ting as an helm to direét its courles 
and thus purfues its voyage like a little (hip, till alarmed by any 
appearance of danger, when it takes in the water, and defcends.” 


Bell Glass, No. 8- 


‘Contains the Cuamaersp Naurrius, (Nanitlus Pampilus,) on 
a-proup of Corals, and -other Marine Productions. 


Bell Glass, No. 4. 


With a fe@ion of the Coauserep Navriius, -fhewing its 


eurions internal ftructure. ? 


Beil Glass, No. 5: 


~"*Phis contalas feveral fine Marine Productions, , among. which is 
the Madrepara Faficulara, Madrepora Anzulofa, and anothery un- 


Be 


known; the round Angler Lophius Mu ricata, that rare and beautiful 
fhell; the Venus Dione; a remarkably fine {pecimen of the Thorny 
Woodcock, Murex Tribulus; and feveral other rare Fithes, Crabs, 
and Shells, 


Bell Glass, No. 6. 


MINERALS. 


Beautiful Group of Crysrats, of extrordinary fize, from the 
mines of Danphiny; prefented by Thomas Allan, efq; of Edinburgh. 

Pies Cuartcepory, from Iceland. 

Large fpecimen of Orat in the Matrix. 

Three Opats, polifhed. 7 

Native Goxp, or Limestone, from Tranfylvania. 

Irith Goxp, from the Wicklow Mountain. 

Orienrat Car’s Eve. 

Wuire Car's Eve, from Germany. 

Aqua Marine or Bervyt, polithed. 

Four Spar, from Derbythire. 

Grour of Ametuyst CrysTazs, from Hungary. 

Goip SANDARAK. 

Beautiful Brown Spar, with fnow-like appearance, from 
Tranfylvania. 

Brown Spar, in Cryftal. . 

Fine fpecimen of IrrpescznT Inox, in Cryftal, from the Ifle 
of Elba. 

Splendid Irow Ore, from Hungary. 

Bubbled Maracarre Copper Org, with mountain Blue, from 
Siberia. 

Maxreasre Coprer, from Cornwall. 

Coprer Ore, from ditto. 

Mopex of the Prcor Diamonp, valued at 35,0001. 

Variety of CrysTats, from Buenos Ayres; containing Silver 
and other extraneous matter. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Numerous extraordinary and ftupendous remains of non-defcript 
animals, found in the vicinity of the rivers Ohio, Wabath, Llinois, 
Miffiffippi, Ofage, Miffouri, &c. brought to England by a gentleman 
who paffed feveral years on a mineralogical tour in unfrequented parts 
of North-America. They confift of different parts of animals, fuck 
as heads, vertebra, ribs, grinders, and horns; among which, the 

KE 
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tik ctyert a i 
moft worthy of reroark is the foot of a clawed animal of the fire 
genus oF Hae es a This utes clothed with flefh, fkin, and hair, 
es, flexors, an cartilages, muff, ¥ i i 
prey, have covered a fpace of Sand four feet ee pa 
animal to whom it appertained partake of a firength of body seit 
Sobes to the fize of this foot, and at the fame time add the agility 
and ferocity of the tiger to his unequalled magnitude he muh bh 7 
been the terror of the forets, and of mankind. That fach an se t 
did exift, this fpecimen is a fufficient proof; nor did ital jababit 
‘Ainerica, for we have reaf ieve ee ele 
se > yeafon to believe that an apimal fimilar 
in fome refpedts to the above, otice had poffeffion of our iflend; 
for various remains of non-deléript arsitials have been fre uent!y 
dug up of late in different counties. “The thigh-bone honed Ny 
soe nearly four fect ia length, was found in digging the Elles. 
pied a in the year 180g, near the village of Wrenbury, in Che- 
re. B. is one toe of the clawed foot. C. feveral joints of the tail 
which moft in the living animal have beén-as thick as an elit j 
oak tree. DD. one of the vertebrae of the back; the paflage for i 
fpinal marrow 1S fo Jarge, that 4 than’s arm may with eafe pak throu A 
it. E.is a fecdon of a fpiral tufk, thirteen feet in length “Fia ‘ee 
nivorous grinder, nine pounds weight, beitig, one hundred and f sat 
four times as heavy as that of a hor. G. a large apd oe 
another fpecies of thefe fupendous non-deferipts evident yan b = 
Pees anes On the fubject however of thefe incon bora 
‘ew words are neceflary : they have bedh of thé whole the furprife of 
the enligtitened naturalift, and the admiration of the claflical fehol +; 
we therefore refer thofe, who with to be more particular] “alopied 
refpecting thefe reroains, ta a paniphlet, entitled « Memoirs if Manm th 
nica Paes) ae “flupeniious Bones,’ ® written by the ped 
n who brought Eng) : 
aes ome to England, and fold them to the Pro- 
Glals Cale, containing an EGYPTIAN Mommy. 
‘The ancient qethods obferved by the Egyptians in enibalming 
human bodies, according to Fierodotus, were. performed after this 
nani ; There were certain perfons appointed for the bufinefs. 
= ae nae three prices according to the workmanthip. In the molt 
s efteerned method of embalming, they extracted the brains by the 
5 soe with ce jron, and then poured in drugs; afterwards 
ie ae “ bey took out the bowels, wafhed the infide with 
fans ee as agra it pounded perfumes, filled the 
as Pen and other ipices, and then fewed it up. 
oe dee ie wafhed the body with nitre, and let it lie feventy 
= ee : ving Sa agin, bound it up in folds of linen, 
eying, The soe nse nis, W Nich the Egyptians ufed inftead af 
i eee ions then took home the body, and enclofing it in 
he wooden figure of a man, placed it in the catacombs. Another 


+ ‘This Pamphlet may be purchafed at the Mofeum. 
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« method of embalming, w?s injeGting turpentine of cedar witha pipe 
« into the body, without cutting it5 they then falted it for feventy 
« days, and afterwards drew out the pipe, which brought along with 
« jt the inteitines- The nure dried up the flefh, leaving nothing but 
« {kin and bones. The third way wes only by clean:ng the infde 
« with falt and waters and falting it for feventy days.” From what 
Diodorus obferves, one would imagine that there was 2 Way of pie- 
ferving the bodies much fuperior to either of the formers for he 
fays, their eye-brows and eye-lafhes, with the form and appearance of 
the whole body, were fo well pre erved, that they might be known 
by their features 5 whence many of the Egyptians kept the bodies of 
their anceftors in houfes adorned at a great expenfe; and hai the 
Sleafure to fee their forefathers for maby generations back, and to 
obferve all their features 25 well as if they were fiving, It does not 
however appear that any badies were ever dilcovered embalmed in 
this manner. : ‘ ie 

“The Mummy in this collection was brougiit from Egypt by the 
French, and taken fram them by’ an Englifh privateer, and was 
yernarkable for containing only the head, and part of the thigh and 
leg bones, which were enveloped in folds of fine Tinen, nearly three 
gnehes thick. “The Tinen in fome parts was as white and perfect as 
when firft dene, and on the: legs there was fome of the fiefh full 
remaining, although, from 2 moderate calcu:ation, it mult have been 
embalmed upwards of two thoufand years. 

Heap ot the ancient LRISH Exx, or Moose Deer. The fpecies 
extinad. This Head was found nine feet under ground in a marl pit,” 
on the lands of Dewllown, the feat of the Right Hon. Lord Farn- 
ham, in the county of iieath, [reland, Anno Bou Prefented by 
Leonard MNaily, efys of Dublin. 

The Hanp of 4 Lapy,. with the Blood-V effels, finely injected, 
to thew the firaation of the veins, &e- Prefented by Allan ern, 
efq; Lecturer of Anatomy, Glafgow- ; : 

‘A Mummy of the Wire isis. “The white Ibis, though 

. 7 yptians, was formerly worthipped by them 
as a deity, i confeque! of the great fervice it did them, in deftroy- 
ing the watt quantines of ferpents and reptiles with which that coun 
try was infefted. : 


now unknown to the 


"Phe veneration for them extended even. after their 
death ; for whenever the body of a dead Lbis could be found, it was 


carefully embalined after the manner of the muminies fir. Bruce, 
veral of them, 


the Abyffinian traveller, mentions his having opened fe 
in which the bones, and ‘even fome feathers, were entire. buiton 
fays, “ he received feveral of thefe mummies from the bird pits in 
«the plains of Saceata; that the fhape of all of them was 4 fort of 
« gall, formed “by the bandages which jncafed the birds of which 
“ the ‘greater part fell into black. guit when the ligatures were 
« yemoveds” | “They are generally preferved i earthen jars, with the 
cover cemented down 5 put fometimes, as is the cafein this, put into 
a kind of coffin made of fycamore, the covers of which were deco- 
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rated with hieroglyphics, which are yet vifible in the one in this 
Mofeum. : 

A Mummy of the Isis, opened to fhew its contents. Haffel- 
quift,, and other naturalifts and travellers, who have vifited the 
catacombs of Egypt, fay that the Mummies of the Ibis contain in 
general little but black duft, which is believed to be the remains of 
the bird; but that they were informed that fometimes, though very 
rarely, the bones and feathers were found in them : this is the cafe 
with the one in this Mufeum; the cloth in which it was wrapped, 
the bill, bones, and feathers, are ftill entire. This very interefting 
and curious article was added to the collection by the liberality of 
Jacob Wilkinfon, efq; of Bath, whofe brother, C. Wilkinfon, éfq; 
of Clapham, brought it frem Egypt. What are our boafted monu- 
Ments of antiquity? the dates of our churches and cathedrals (though 
crumbled and crumbling into duit) are but as yefterday when com- 
pared with the age of a few perifhable feathers, which had exiftence 
on the banks of the Nile perhaps two thoufand years before the foun- 
dation ftone of the firft of them were laid, What a field for reflec- 
tion does the contemplation of this article open to our view. 


« Son af to-day, thy daring hopes are vin, 
* That aught of thee my lengthened date fhall gain.” 


Large Hore of the American Srac, prefented by Capt. Mars, 


of America. 
Exeraant’s Heap and Grinners, prefented by Samuel Stani- 


forth, efq; Liverpool. 


Heap of the Leoparn. 

The Sxurt of the Basyroussa, orInpian Hoc. The moft 
diftinguithing charaCeriflic of this animal confilts in four large tutks, 
the two ftouteft of which proceed, like thofe of the wild boar, from 
the under jaw, pointing upwards ; the two others rife up like horns, 
on the outfide of the upper jaw, juft above the nofe, and extend in a 
curve above the eyes almoft touching the forehead, and are about 


+ feven inches Jong. “The ule this animal makes of thefe tufks is in 


fleeping, which they do, as is faid, by hooking them on the 
branches of trees, The Babyroufla is found in feveral of the iflands 
of the Eaft-Indies. 

‘The Horn of the Ipex. 

Horns of the Roz-Buck. 
’ Eee and Tuicn Bone of an Ostricu. 

Luc of a CAssowary. : 

Three Noses of the Saw-Fisu. The largeft of thefe is three 
feet feven inches long, eight inches broad at the bafe, and, four at 
the point; it js armed at the fides with thirty-eight flrong teeth, 
about an inch and a half long, and two inches from each other. 

The Jaws of an enormous SaarK, which meafures fix feet fix 
inches in circumference, 


animal is of a milk-white colour, 
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The Fosstt Toor of a SHARK, nearly four times as large as 
thofe in the above jaws. © ~ 

The Caviry of a Wuate’s Ear. 

The Jaws of a PorPolss. ‘ 

Sues of the Nine and Three-band d ARMADILLOS. 

Part of the Hine of a RHINOCEROS, remarkable for its thicknefs, 
being piftol proof. 

SKuLt of the WALRUS. _ 
Seas, and grows to an amazing fize ; th 
wards of two feet in length. nay 

Horns of the WHITE ANTELOPE. The horns of this animal 


very | d flender, of a black colour, and fharp pointed. The 
Boe call ERE. and inhabits the ifland of Gow 


This animal inhabits the Northern 
e tufks are fometimes up- 


Bahrein, in the Gulf of Baffora. : ~e 
“paeee of the Hippororamus, which are of vait flrength and 


i i jaw; the 
fize, particularly the tutks or canine teeth of the lower jaw; they 
ireuses meafure more than two feet, and weigh upwards of 
fix pounds. 

” Ghals Cafe,‘ containing four different BEaxs and Heaps of the 
Cazao, or HornBiLt Brrp; remarkable for the fingular appen- 
dages on the upper mandibles. No.1. Helmet Hombil. No. 2. 
Pier Hornbill. Ne. 3. Rhmoceros Hornbill: No. 4. Philippa 
Hornbill. ; 


An Exvepuant’s TA. : 
Wasp’s Nest, from Scuth-America, on the branch of an oak, 


on which it was formed. “The hole in the, fide tis cut to thew the 
ftru@ture of the combs. The entrance to It is at the bottom, ant 
js contrived in fuch a manner that no rain can enter. ‘ 
SKELETON Of an OstricH.—SKELETONS of BIRps, viz. the 
Creeper, Snipe, Oyfter Catcher, Lark, Starling, Green Linnet, 
Fieldfare, and Moor Game. 
Vertesr£ of the Spermaceti WHALE. 
Specimen of Fossit Oax, found in a quarry neat Coventry. 
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THE ARMOURY. : 


Charm’d with the fight, the ardent breaft is fird 
‘With choughts like thofe which ancient bards infpir'd, 


"THIS department of the Mufeum is fitted up in an appropriate 
and elegant manner, reprefinting the interior of the hal of one of 
the caitles of our ancient u: : “he armour and various imple- 
ments of war difplayed in tropes, or on figures placed ander Gothic 
canopies, forcibly call ta our minds the times of chivalry and the 
days when our anceftors, by.their deeds in arms, carried vidtory and 
conqueft to every part of the world, and were “ fingle-handled ” able 
to reduce that country to a flate ot valelage that now threatens the 
independence of every fiate on the continent. Amongll this collec- 
tion of antiquities che Armour is what attraéts the attention of 
every vifiter. Here an ample field will be open for meditation : 


the form, make, and materials of thefe war-fuits will be a fource of 


admiration and furprife. When a thought is caft on the warriors, 
whole flrengh enabled them to faftain fuch a weight of metal, and 
at the fame time were capable of exerting themfelves, porforming 
under it every exploit, and enduring every toil of war, he will feel 
himéelf as the offspring of a dwindled race of mankind. 

The Figure on the Horfe is drefled in HAUBERK, OF ancient 
Suit of Mail, fuch as was worn in the army of William the Con- 
queror, when he invaded this country. It is compofed of fmall rings 
of iron, which, paffing through four others, are riveted together in 
fuch a manner as not to prevent any motion of the body. Befides 
their ordinary clothes, the Knights wore under the Hauberk a loofe 
garment, called a Gambefon, which defcended as low as the knee; 
jt was fuffed with woollen or cotton, and quilted; its ufe was io 
deaden, the firoke of a fword or a lance, which, though it did not 
divide the mail, might feverely brvife the body. Between the Hau- 
perk and Gambefon a breaft-plate of iron, called a Plafiron, was 
occafionally put on; and over all, men of family wore furcoats of 
fatin, velvet, or cloth of gold and filver, richly embroidered with 
their armorial bearings. “Uhus enveloped, and loaded with fuck 2 
number of weighty incumbrances, it is by no means wonderful that 
in the midit of fummer, in the heat, duft, and prefs of an engage- 
ment, men at arms fhould be fuffocated in their armour; an event 
which we learn from hiftory often happened. Befides the incon- 
venience of being thus fwathed up like an Egyptian mummy, @ man 
could have but little power of action, and this in fome mea- 
fare accounts for the {mall number of knights flain in an engagement 
with cavalry only: probably as ranfom was fo great an object in 
thofe days, they rather wilhed to capture than kill their enemies, and 


( horfe them ; for when they were 
rat purpofe endeavoured to un ¢ 
AE aie were immoveable, = lay on the fpot a naan 
i 5 is 
ir friends, oF overtiken by their enemies. his \ 4 
hee antiquity came originally from the Cattle of Tong, i pia 
thire and was prefented by the Rev- Me to ee os ” eae 
h @ Ri fo; of Lichfield, from wr 
of the late Richard Green, ¢tq5 : ee ae 
fed by the prefent proprictor- It is prefumed, that 
eres Be, ae erfebt one of the kind remaining in ee “ 
there is not a fpecimen exhibited either at the Tower or : a 
Mufeam. In the Treatife on Ancient Armour, written by the as 
Francis Grote, ef; F-A.S- 3 defcription is ees this Sea 
sat jail, gn vol. i Jate 21.—— This figure is moun 
Sair of Mail, in vol, ii. page 9. PAS Pe eek 
fine Horfe, which 1s likewife covered by @ 
een compoted of feveral thoufand see of hie fis see 
mite i t i € the fame confiruction 4! 
armly united by riveted iron rings, © 
aaa Sy aa which it was fappofed to have been worn. 
This kind of horfe armour is believed not 2 hee been connie? 
ime it in uf cimen excep! 
tthe time it was in ule, as not a fingle ipecim® e 
rete has reached us, Nor has a correct seprefentation of it oe 
ablithed. On. this account it muft be bighiy ioterefting to thofe 
fond of examining fach relics of antiquity. or 
weehe FIGURE on the left-hand is dreffed in a complete fait. df 
PixeMEn’s. ARMOUR, WOrn by the arquebufiers and mufketeers, - 
"the firft introduction of fire-arms. It is in fine prelciestos 
belonged to an officer, whe probably wfed it at the memorayls | fiege 
of Vatham-Houle, gs it was known to have been preferved a aed 
Ball, in that neighbourhood, a confiderable namber of years.’ It was 
prefented to the Mufeum by Col. Stanley, M.-P. the prefent pros 
prietor of Crofs-Hall. Ses fe see 
On the right hand is the Ficure of aKwicn'r in 2. ait 0 : ae 
Steel ‘Armour, of the time of Queer Elizabeth : ac is calle uae 
i : he mail, as it came HW 
our, and is of more modern date than t 5. ’ 
pee dfe about the middle of the fourteenth century. | At its an 
jntroduétion it was made of prodigious firength and Been 
was fitted to every part of the body fo clofe, that it was iopolt e 
jerce it with a lance. _ : 
= aan FIAUBERGEON, or Saint of Mary. This is made in i. 
fame manner as the Hauberk, only it js without fleeves, and be es 
no lower than the wait. By the ftatute a Bgl ei e 
i i E . every man pol: 
‘the thirteenth year of the reign of Edwar' eve! a 
aa ns the yeatty amount of fifteen pounds, and forty marks in 
goods, was obliged to keep in his poffefion an Hanbergeon, ari iron. 
-pi 3 fword, a knife, and a horfe. : 
ee ieee Coat of Matt, made nearly in the fame manter 25 


the Hauberk, only the work is more beautiful. The collar is of 


crimfon velvet, 08 which in gold fiuds is owritten in Perfian the se 
lowing characters -——“ Alt Fatima Hufaiz Hafan Alla nen 
On the breaft is a Talifman, or charm, to preferve the wearer's ie. 


Beal 


EG 


A Bricanpine Jacket. This is mentioned in Jeremiah, 
ch, li, ver. 3. and in an A@ pafled by Philip and Mary in 1558. It 
was ufed principally by the archers, and took its name from the 
light-armed troops who firft wore it, being called Brigands. It is 
sompofed of a number of finall plates of iron, fewed upon quilted 
linen through a {mall hole in the centre of each plate, the edges 
daid over each other like tiles, or the fcales of a fith ; thefe fcales are 
covered with cloth, fo as to have the appearance of quilting; it is 
proof againft the puth of a pike, or the ftroke of a fword ; and yet 
is extremely pliable to every motion of the body. Tbe Helmet for 
this fuit is called a Skull, or Steel Cap. 

A great variety of Pirces of Armour, for all parts of the body ; 
among which are feveral pieces prefenied by the Corporation of 
Stafford to the Lichfield Mufeum, and a number of Back and 


Breaft Plates of different kinds, given by the Corporation of Coven- 
try to this. Collection. 


Impreffion of a ine Roman HELMET. 


A fuit of Dutch Light-horfe Armour and Heimer, with three 
moveable bars in front. It belonged to. the ancient family of the 
Venables, in Chefhire. 

An open-fronted Heimer, found in a ditch near Wigan, a few 
years fince, on the fpot where the Earl of Derby had a battle with 
the Parliament forces, in the year 1651, in favour of Charles II. ~ 

A Hevmer, found at Carthage, about the year 1800, by J. 
Jackfon, ef; of Bafinghail-flreet, London. It greatly refembles the 
Morions worn in Europe in the time of James I, 

A fine Ti.tine Heimer, refembling the Roman one. 
A Morion, or open kind of Hetmer, without vifor or beaver, 


fomewhat refembling a hat; it was commonly worn by the Arque- 
bufiers and Musketeers. 


An open-fronted HeLMer. 

Several Por Hrimers, or [Ron Hats, with broad brims. 

The Prasrron, or Breast-Piare, ufually worn under the 
Hauberk, &c. 


A RounpeE., Ronpacuez, or NormMAN SHIELD. 


See Grofe’s 
Ancient Armour, plate 34, vol ji.) 


This thield derived its name 
from its circular figure ; it is made of circular pieces of iron, faftened 


together, ftadded with brafs, and lined with leather, but they were 
fometimes compofed of oziers, boards of light wood, finews or ropes 
covered with leather, plates of metal, or {tack full of nails in con- 
centric circles or other figures. The Norman foldiers carried this 
thield, faftened to a ftrap and hung over the fhoulder. “The Roun- 
dels of metal, particularly thofe richly engraved or embofled, feem 
rather to have been infgnia of dignity, anciently borne before gene- 
rals or great officers, than calculated for war, moft of them being 


too heavy for convenient ufe, or too flight to refilt the viclence of 2 
Broke, either from a {word or battle-axe. 


sen 


esaraisi — : hovnavetecenaciyneinane anit 
as Jaen Anna es hysoannrnnenannenntaanae tc 
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Large Gun Case. 


Bir. 
snoular [RON TURKISH BRIDLE 
pee Barpte Bir of ; La make. 
sient SPANNER and PRIMER. 7 eee 
Bie cea and uncommon ARQUESUSE. epee des 
but ie aiuch curved, and richly oan we ties 
apa a which is alfo 4 oe dieser aoe OS oe. 
in ivory: on Ww epee : 
-age.. The trigger is at 
ite on ane of the but. at is faid to have been taken on 
P , ; 7 ; 
ty Armada. nid exe 
ey pom ree HorsEMAN'S Sno Ce i : 
Ee fe, sary ere ee aie riearly to the 
chin, i ed i kind of gauntiet, J ne 
oe eae nal s avhich there is a grafp acrofs the infide 
wea! 
the hand. See Gre, pl. 5°- No. £ 2 
los ie: ae he ea of iron, and of different 
Two HicHnanp PIsTOLs, n 
ah : 
ee. with a Pastor in the handle: taken from a Frenc 
oa = 

5 he Ville de Paris. : 4 
sree on see double WHEsL-Loce MuskeT, — be sted 
Date of Tateany’s Gallery at Florence. sty eed Aga 
as wheels of fteel, and two flints; by which co! = 

vice Wi loading. ; 
par een com tall emnbed ; the barrel fluted and damafked, 

{naphaunch lock, and the ftock inlaid with ee eer 
° A TuRkise Musxet, the flock, lock, ges Seen 

er, but richly ornamented, and mounted with oe nari 

wee was taken from the Turks by oe a 7 beaeeynan 
General afterwards ne ae ae Roh D pet ord Paget, 
i ; tleman prefented 1 : — 
onan te ne Lichfield Mufeum, from whence it was purcl 

y rietor. ae ; eae 
sd iN een Fowrinc-Precky. rie by . ae : 
of Chefter it has two pas, the hindmeft is a pes a ee 
fhort lever of regulator, while the foremoft is uled. 

: Bont ‘ eL-Lock 
se ct ene and beautiful ancient SPaANIsB Budi ae 
Se ae H arc Se es reprefenting 4 

xquifite inlaid work in ivory and mo! an : 
pee of feures of mien, bealts, birds, lowers, ee pain, 

A Jeautifal fall FRENCH Prece, of very capita Werte 
A Macazine Gun, made in Italy in the pages seis 
when loaded at the but end, may be dilcharged y Ea 
regulator, ten times in Jefs than half a minute. 
L. 
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Macazine Gun, made al fad t 
; N, t Pontefraé, in Yorkthire, b i 
Raynald ; it may with eafe and fafety be fired eight times 7 ne 
7 with only once charging. i 
a - os Gun, purchafed at the late fale of the Leverian Mufeum 
ee = Lee General ,Wedderburne (brother to Lord Lou he 
a neh) ie ilied, when reconnoitering a fort in the Taft Indies. 
ee ee He was fo great, that the fhot could not be ae 
ed for, ¢ place was taken, and this long gun dif ; 
Pane other Guns; the. whole forming a cemnplete facets 
Ais invention, and thewing their gradual improvement. 
. poser Pisrox-Srock, curioufly inlaid. 
S ad aes with an inlaid ftock, 
HEEL-LOCK PisToL, made in Germany in 
H ) Z the 
a of curious FRENCH Dense aARneeED eee 
race of ancient RIFLE-BARRELED PisTous. ° 
a ne of ancient Gun Locks. ; 
Macniricent Turkish Sword, called the Y. 
thei and feabbard of fli fiver toe ae cocatieg tee 
nt the rever i i é 
sacha a pncrauts ae the fcymitar, and is worn before, 
u this cafe are al i zt 
oe re alfo a variety of ancient Spurs, many of them 
Lance, called As t 
a en ed Assi¢ax, ufed by the Caffraria Chiefs, Cape of 
Manratra DaccER i 
A 3 of curic: i 
Ancient Armour, plate 56, No. 4 vol ih eee 


Over the glals cafe that contai 

: tains the Guns are difplayed i 
ac ae See which are at cecal See 
3 g an be ‘ i 

taken on board the Spanith ee ae ae 


aa : : 
The Botton: Cale contains the following mifcellaneous articles :--— 


An ancient Ma. 
d nuscripr Missa on vellum i i 
ee before the invention of printing. Sa eeu 
eapinG-Desk, for heldin : i 
: } the above, W 
and is made of one piece of ee ps SES 


Several pi 
Soni pieces of Roman Porrery, found near Colchefter, 


The following Fire-A 

the tol 1g, Fire-Arms are arran ed 

Glafs Cale, beginning at the right hand — eee ree 

Paine asa ance Marcu-Locx Musxet, of the firft 

ica - ee jenged originally to the family of the Wingsfields of 

eed ne e crunk of Salop, whofe names and arms are engra- 

ss oa ton tere oS of pearl on the ftock, the barre? 
. 2 and ‘our feet long: on it isthe dat 645, 

nother Matcu-Lock, very large and heavy, ines ae 


csecmnercanynetetoeretin binant 2 


| OM iamneienenmetmenn nt 
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An ancient ENGLISH Fow1ixe-PIEce, with a {naphaunch lock, 
the ftock richly inlaid with ivory and pearl fhells engraved. ‘This 
piece is fuppofed originally to have belonged to the Skeffington 


family, formerly owners of Fifherwick, now the property of the 


Marquis of Donegal. 

‘Ancient Matcu-Lock, with fingular ftock. 
Biunpersuss PrstoL, brafs barrel. ; 
Large BLuNDERBUSS, brafs barrel. This piece the Duke of 

Argyle bad with him.at the Battle near Dunblaine in Scotland int 

the year 1715+ A fervant of the Duke preferved his mafter’s life 

by fhooting a rebel with it, who had_prefented his piece at his Grace, 
with a defign to kill him, It was given by the ebove fervant to Mr. 

Wickens of Birmingham, who gave it to the Lichfield Mufeum, 

from whence it was purchafed by the prefent Proprietor. 

A Perfian MarcH-Lock, with a {quare barrel, inlaid with gold 5 


_ the ftock fplendidly ornamented with painting and gelding. 


‘Another Persian GUN, richly inlaid with gold. 
A curious Indian Match-Lock MuskeT- 
Ancient CALABRE, Snaphaunch Lock. 


On the left hand’ of the Cafe are the following, Fire- Arms -— 


(An American RIFLE, taken at Fort Wafhington. 
SpaANisH Fowtinc-PIECcE, with curious Lock. 
Ancient SNAPHAUNCH Musket- 
Wrreet-Lock MuskeT. , ~ 
Cuinese HALBERT; the handle inlaid with Mother of Pearl, 
A fingular SwoRD, ufed by the Tartars. : 
A CHINESE SHIELD, covered with Buffalo’s hide, japanned. 
A MAMELUKE’S SuiELp, made of a Rhinoceros’s hide, bullet 
proof. 
‘Teo HicuLanp Sworps and TARGETS. 
A variety of ancient SworDS, of different nations. 
A large Two-handied SwoRD, nearly fik feet long. 
Singular IRON Pike and Gun Rest. 
Great variety of Gun Locks, fome of them very curious. 
- HaLsERT, inadein the time of Oliver Cromwell, formerly carried 
before the Mayor of Chefter. 
INDIAN MarcH-Lock. 


A Sack BoTtLe. : . 
Anancient Har, jade of the undreffed {kin of the wild boar. 


A Pair of WARRIOR'S GLOVES, made of Buffalo’s hide. 

‘An ancient Burr GAUNTLET, or covering for the left arm, worn 
in the time of Charles L. by Sit Francis. Rhodes, of Balhorough- hall, 
in Derbythire. Jt is contrived to an{fwer the purpole of a fhield, 
being compofed of three fkins of buff leather, and of ftrong pafte- 
poard.—it is figured in Grofé's Ancient Armutr, Vole ie plate 39° 
“fig. 5+ and 6. ' 

An angient Cross-Bow; remarkably ftrong> 
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| "Phe ftock of a very rich ARCUBALISTA, or Cross-Pow, found 
about the year 1773; by fore labourers on Bofworth Field, renowned 
in hiftory for the victory obtained by the Earl of Richmond (after- 
wards Henry VIL.) over Richard Ul. in which he loft his crown and 
life. It is fo exquifitely carved, as to authorife a conjelure that it 
was the weapon of no mean warrior: indeed, very few fpecimens 
of the chifel of the prefent day excel it. The bow is unfortunately 
loft, and thé iron Yeork that remains is inuch corroded by lying, as 
jt affuredly did, 298 years jn the ground; on it there are yet to be 
@ifeovered a number of fuds and ormamental pieces of gold. itis 
made of yew, the compact texture of which wood has fo well pre- 
ferved it from decay.—-In a fearce poem, written by Charles Allens 
which contains a particular account of the Battle of Bofworth, are 
the following lines :-~ 


The archers ftript their fideyes, who mufi define 
«“ The controvertie here dehated on. 
& The fun of Richmond's bope was in the figh 
¥¢ OF Sagittarius, arid there chiefy fhone. 
The feathers of their fhafts fang as they went, 
«Being newly fet to the one-ftring’d inftroment.” 


"This fine remain of antiquity is figured and defcribed in the Gen- 
fleman’s Magazine for February 1784, and which, with feveral other 
antiquities in this collection, were exhibited before the Royal Anti- 
quanan Society, in the year 1803. : . 

Crinese QUIVER and Bow Case, made of leather, emboffed 
and gilt. : 

Crinese Bow and ARROWS. 

A mamber of Pixks and Lances from Africa. 

Great variety of Inish Pixzs, fuch as were ued in the late 
Rebellion. : 

‘A. colleGion of Ancient and Foreign Stinxur Rows and Bri- 
pLE Bits; fome of them of an extraordinary fize and weight. 

‘Ancient Brass HancinG CANDLESTICK. 


Small Glass Case. 


An ancient SworD, formerly ufed by the Englifh Noblemen. in 
their hunting excurfions. On the hilt and fcabbard of this fword, 
(which are of ivory,) are moft exquifitely carved the death of every 
animal of the chale, coinprifing more than ninety-feven figures.— 
"This admirable work of art ferves in fome meafure to fhew, in 
what a magnificent manner ur anceftors followed their favourite 
gmufements; and it is imegined that few artilts of the prefent day: 
could prdduce fo exquifite a performance. Within the fcabbard are 
a koife and fork. 

A very rich pair of Srurs, found in the (pring of 1800, implough- 
ing Bofworth Field; they are of brafs enamelled, and very perfect. 
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A Gagular TRON Spur, the rowels of which are 18 inches. in 


srcumference, : 
eee s Tron SPuR, enchafed with filver, found on Bofworth 
Field. 
‘Ancient Inon Spur. . 
Pair of Gitr Brass SPORS, fach as are worn by the Knights of © 
the Bath, on days of ceremony. . : 
‘Ancient BRASS SNUFFERS aiid STAND, of curious workmanthip. 
_ Ancient [ris# Brass SworD, found near Navan,” in Ireland, 
fapipofed to have beén in le before iron was known in that country. 
Ancient Brass CELT, found at Winwick, near Warrington, 
Lancafhire. : 


pee 


Tron ARROW, purchafed from the Leverian Mufeum, found in 
the year 1792» in the field on which flands the Caftle of Harwood, 
Yorkthire. : 

LeaTHER SKU ii-Car. . 

Catnese SWORD, of fingular make, with a fcabbard of wood, 
curioufly carves. : 

An ancient BRass Dist, fappofed to be Saxon ; on the bottom 
ts a rude reprefentation of the Annunciation, and roand the edge a 
legend in Saxon letters. ; . . 

‘A Moorish SPUR, which weighs one uunid three OUrICEs § 
inftead of rowels, it is armed with a {harp {pike.of the thicknels ofa 
perfon’s finger, and about four inches in length. “This fiaguiar inftra* 
ment appears better defigned to kill a fiorfe, than to urge 1 forward. 

A large TURKISH Pow DER-FLASK; mounted and embroid 
with filver, formerly pelonging to Prince Eugene, at the fale of 

” whofe effects it was purchafed—-Prefented ‘by Henry Blundell, ef 
Ince-Hall. ‘ De eal a : 
An ancient LEATHER BortLeE, embroidered with flk ; it holds 
nearly: a gallon. foe 

BANDILEERS, OF WoopENn CYLINDRICAL Boxes, ufed by 
the Mufketeers of the reign of James and Charles 1. for carrying, 
their powder. Twelve of thefe were fixed to a belt worn over the 
Jeft fhoulder. The bag that carried the bullets was fufpended to 
the belt. ‘ ; 

Ancient CORNET. "This horn is fuppofed to be of the earlieft 
yovention, and to have been one of the firft kind of mufical inftru- 
ments ufed in a military band. : 


Case in Armoury. 


A curious ancient Diss, inlaid with Mother of Pearl and various 


coloured Glafs, &c,—Ancient WoRk BaskET, made of Cane and- 


different coloured Silk.—Targe Hat, made of Cane, curiou 
wrought, of the time of Elizabeth. 
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"Pair of ancient Srocgines, of crimfon Silk and Gold; they are 
very ftrong, and curioufly ornamented on the top: fuppofed to be of 
about the time of James I. 


Case, No. 2, in Armoury. 


SHOES OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. 

Roman Sanpau. The firings which lace it in front, the fides, 
and bottom, moft ingenioufly’ made out of one piece of leather; it 
was found at the depth of fourteen feet, in cutting peatin Hawford 
Mofs, Chefhire. 

TorkisH Sxivrsr, of yellow leather. 

Persian SHOE, red leather, embroidered with filver. 

East-In pra Suors, of curious form, and highly ornamented. 

A Pair of Bramin’s Syozs, from the Ealt-Indies. Perhaps ne 
article of drefs to the eyes of Europeans will appear more extraordi- 
viary than thefe thoes. They are made of hard wood of one piece, 
in the form of the fole of the common fhoe, raifed from the ground 
about the height of a patten, by a projeéting piece of wood being 
left at the foot and at the heel. The means by which they are 
faftened to the feet is by a peg of wood, that ftands between the two 
dargeft toes, which fecures them in walking. 

CuineszE Men’s SHOES; one of them of Cane, beautifully 
wrought; the other of Satin embroidered: the fole of woollen cloth, 
near two inches thick, and bent up before in fuch a manner as to 
keep the toes conftantly raifed. 

Pair of SHOES worn by Ladies in China, whofe feet have been 

‘cramped by the ufe of the iron fhoe; and a Model of the Leg and 
Foot. Thefe are of a fize fo extremely diminutive that on the firft 
view it appears impoffible they could have been worn by a full-grown 
perfon; they are rather more than four inches Jong, and are not an 
inch wide in the middle. This ridiculous cuftom is faid to be per- 
formed by breaking the bones of the feet of the females while infants, 
bending the toes under the foles of the feet, applying a tight bandage, 
and over that an iron fhoe, which prevents the feet from enlarging, 
and render thefe unfortunate victims of fathion cripples for life. 

An AFricaN SANDAL. 

ARussian Lapy’s WINTER SHOE; it is of leather, with a fole 
of wood, lined throughout with-thick fur. 

Maucason, or SHor of the NortTH-AMERICAN INDIANS, 
ornamented with dyed porcupine quills. 

Snow Suog, of a Child, from Canada. 


THE END, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A Gentleman who has passed several 
years in North America, and whose 
pursuit was the study of nature, has just 


returned to this country with several 


boxes containing objects of the highest 
interest to the curious and intelligent 
world. Conscious of the erroneous opi- 
nions which had been entertained respec- 
ting the stupendous Animal Remains 
found in Russia, Siberia, and the western 
climes, he bent his mind designedly to 
that particular investigation, and made 
researches for such materials as he knew 
to be necessary for the foundation of ab- 
stract truth, or reasonable hypothesis. 
The absence of such materials led the in- 
genious author of “ Notes on Virginia,” to 
various beautiful visions, but to no salu- 
tary or solid fact. From the same cause, 
the celebrated Doctor Hunter, and many 
others, have wasted infimite science on 
some favourite theory; and the world, 
from this wide and multifarious opinion, 
had to embrace, now one delusion, and 
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now another. Hence some thought the 
Bones were the remains of a giant. Many 
called them extraneous fossils; others re- 
garded them as mineral substances; some 
said the animal was carnivorous; others 
as strenuously asserted it to be herbivo- 
rous, graminivorous, ormixed. At length 
wearied by the contest, mankind associ- 
ated in one idea;—the bones were called 
« mammoth bones,” without any respect to 
the difference in their character, and the 
contrasted sensibilites which such differ- 
ence generates and inspires. But from 
the evidence of the extraordinary bones 
now collected, and preserved for public in- 
spection in the Liverpool Museum, it is clear- 
ly demonstrated, that they are the remains 
of various stupendous incognita, or non- 
descript animals, of perfectly different 
propensities, dispositions, and manners 


of life. 


Box, No. }, 


Contains the prmeipal part of the head 
of a carnivorous animal. The jaws are 
entire, filled with grinders. The seat of 
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the muscles is traced along the nose, and, 
from their depth, must have given vio- 
lent action to the nostrils and lips. Here 
+s also a maxilla inferior of the same kind 
of raonster, but much larger, and of great 
weight and beauty. 


No. %, 


Possesses the vertebra, in high preserva- 
tion. The os sacrum, and coccygis are con- 
nected by the ossification of the cartilage ; 
and the bed of the coccygei muscles are 
strongly visible. Through the cavity for 


the passage of the spinal marrow 4 man's, 


arm can easily pass. 


No 3, 


Has the os ischuum, pelvis thigh, and leg 
bone. These bones are beth ponderous 
and perfect. 


No. 4; 


Contains an object of inexpressible gran- 
deur and sublimity. It is the foot of a 
clawed animal, possibly of the order of 
fere, for the claws aresheathed and er- 
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tractile, in the manner of the cat, tiger, 
and lion. When this paw was dilated 
on its prey, filled with muscles, flexors, 
and cartilage, clothed with flesh, turgid 
skin, and hair, it must have covered a 
space of ground four feet by. three. The 
animal to whom it appertained, with su- 
perior agility and ferocity to the tiger, 
with a body, too, of unequalled magni- 
tude and strength, must have been the 
terror of the forest and of man. This 
monument stands alone. It has no com- 
petitor. It is the first and only one of 
such exorbitant magnitude ever disco- 
yered, or probably that ever will be. 


No. 5; 


Contains a rib, and fragments of ribs, not 
concave internally, but with the edges 
standing out, to give more energy, and 
to bear more resistance. From hence it 
would appear that the animal was €D- 
dowed with the gift of contraction : his 
ribs closing together like the sticks of a 
fan, he could spring forward, or make a 
mighty leap. This box contains other 
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fragments, whose office in the frame is 
not sufficiently denoted for description. 


No. 6, 


Encloses four extraordinary bones. They 
defy the intelligence of the writer. He 
cannot discover what part they perform- 
ed in the animal machine. He supposes 
them femori of some incognilum of great 
force, as is wonderfully expressed by the 
deep insinuosities in the bones, in which 
the tendon of the triceps, and other large 
muscles, three inches in diameter, could 
lie concealed. 


No. 1, 


Embraces the teeth of -various animals, 
weighing from one ounce to ten pounds. 
The grinding surfaces denote the pursuits 
and passions of each animal. The large 
grinder, with parallel lines of enamel 
slightly indended, bespeaks the peaceable 
herbivorous animal, of the elephantine 
species. The ponderous grinder, with 
high double-coned processes, and inter- 
locking fangs, denotes the cruel carnive- 
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yous monster, lurking in the woods. The 
teeth with less indention than this; betray 
a mixed animal; and those which have 
still less indention, and which express a 
rotatory motion, show the animal to be 
graminivorous, and sometimes also mix- 
ed. This box contains twenty specimens 
of the above characters. Some of the 
teeth are elegantly stained, by the long 
and unremitting industry of nature ; and 
some, from lying in contact with mineral 

substances, have obtained radiant and 
prismatic colours. 


No. 8, 


Contains about twenty four specimens of 
carnivorous grinders, of such variety of 
size that the animal's age can be follow- 
ed from one to innumerable years. A 
process, which sunk into the maxilla, is 
Gve inches wide, and the cones on the 
surface two inches deep. Some teeth ex- 
pibit nothing but the cortex, from which 
fire can be struck, and yet.many are was- 
ted by manducation. The canals,.in which 
nerves and blood-vessels were lodged, are 
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perfect, and discover the great supply 
which prevented the waste of attrition, 
and made the teeth endure the compres- 
sion of any hard body between the jaws: 
This box affords a rich contemplation. 


No.9, 


Possesses the remains of an animal of the 
anterior world. Coming to 4 rock, which 
the naturalist had to spring, in following 
a vein of mineral, this grand object ap- 
peared under the deep explosion. It is 
the defence of an herbworous iricognitum, of 
ponderous volume, and amazing height. 
The defence ina state of perfection, must 
have been five hundred weight, implying 
a head of twelve hundred weight. The 
present. fine subject, im a state:of decom 
position, weighs one hundred ‘and fifty 
pounds, is twenty-five inches in circum 
ference, and when (being in three parts) 
put together, is sixteen feet long. It is 
by no means in the form of that of the 
elephant ; it makes a complete revolve, 
and appears as if the animal could have 
moved it at pleasure. The grain traverses 
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in diamonds, in the manner of the finest 
- ivory, andthe internal substance is as 
white as. snow. Several ‘thousand ages 
have only led this’ to. a gradual decom- 
position. It may yet last many years; 
but must .be touched with a trembling 
and a pious hand, by bim who can ad- 
mire ihe wonderful greatness and wisdom 
displayed in the operations of nature, 
and who can contemplate with rapture 
an object which, it is hoped, the vulgar 
will neglect, as “ a dreary void.” 


No. i0, 


Contains the tusks, defenses, or horns, of 
various animals. One may be attributed 
to the rhinoceros, another to the elephant, 
but none to the hyppopotamus or river 
horse. One appertained to a huge ani- 
mal of the ox kind, and another to some 
mixed incognitum, of great stature. The 
defenseis better than six feet; not running 
in aspiral volute, but rising nearly perpen- 
dicular, and turning off at the point. Such 
was never before found. The animal 
and his attributes are unknown. 
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~ MEMOIRS 


-. MAMMOTH, 


AND OTHER 


EXTRAORDINARY AND STUPENDOUS 


BONES. 


MEMOIR L. 


VENTURE to invite the public attention 

te a subject, which has for several years 
excited considerable curiosity, but no profound 
or solid investigation. In accompanying me 
through this arduous duty, I trust you will 
not expect from me a rhetoric to admire, or an 
eloquence to applaud ; these. are endowments 
which the naturalist has neither leisure to cul- 
tivate, nor to acquire: therefore I aim at no- 
thing but simplicity and truth, and shall even 
divest myself of such technical terms as may 
perplex the reason of those who are not desi- 

B 
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rous of entering into useless refinements, or 
tedious abstractions. 
Tot a é 

Long, has the greater part ‘of mankind Ia- 
boured under difficulties, which might have 
been avoided by an acquaintance with the dis- 
coveries of travellers and philosophers. During 
the study of most sciences, we notice improve- 
ments unknown to the majority of the people; 
and in no one have these become more conspi- 
cuous, than in the study of natural history, 
and particularly that portion of it which relates 
to the extinct animals of the immense and in- 
teresting, continent of America. 


Since the wild conjectures of deluded met 
were banished from the annals of natural his- 
tory, the study has become one of the most 
useful and pleasing to all of a common under- 
standing. ‘The science is now characterised by 
a manner, hostile only to the pride of the pe- 
dantic scholar. I have the honor to open some 
of the most extensive scenes ;—let their mag- 
nificence lead the intelligent. An entrance is 

’ desired, that the wonderful greatness and wis- 
dom displayed in the operations of nature may 
be contemplated with rapture, in parts ne- 
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' glected by the vulgaras a “ dreary void.” For 


my part, although imperious circumstances 
frequently compelled me to suspend my views, 
still | bring with me an undecayed sensibility 
to their attractions, and a determination to per- 
form my duty with all the assiduity and zeal I 
am capable of exerting, and merited by your 
enéouragement. 


{t is not a little to the honor of the present 
age, that so many gebtlemen of liberal fortune ~ 
and respectable families, declining the slip- 
pery paths of political ambition, have dedicated 
much of their time, and not a little of their 
wealth, to sustain the cause of science and of 
literature. This observation will undoubtedly, 
from ‘the association of ideas, recall the names 
ef Walpole, of Pennant, of Jefferson, and of 
Banks, to. your familiar recollection ;—pain- 
fel recollection, which informs, that the two 
first are now no more! 


Of the writers of natural history I only 
mention the names of those who have endea- 
youred to make themselves acquainted with the 
object of our immediate investigation. And 
yet how imperfect was the information they 
a2 i 
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obtained! It could not be otherwise. Sir Jo- 
seph Banks passed the greatest part of his life 
in anatomizing,the smallest productions of na- 
ture, such as grubs and butterflies; the province 
of Walpole was equally confined; Pennant 
never left Great Britain; and Mr. Jefferson, 
though amply qualified by an improved, philo- 
sophic, and energetic mind, had not met with 
sufficient evidence to establish irrefragible and 
certain conclusions. Hence the variety of con- 
jecture, and error of judgment, which, on this 
subject, so universally abound. The ruling 
passions of mankind are excited, and the future 
current of their lives frequently directed, by 
trivial circumstances. One of the greatest 
painters of the age was attracted by an irre- 
sistible impulse towards his art, by a perusal 
of a treatise on it; and Mr. J efferson’s Notes on 
Virginia, at an early period gave me a turn for 
natural history, which has never abandoned 
me, even to this middle period of life. His 
critical and philosophic remarks on the mam- 
moth, excited my enthusiasm, but did not 
satisfy my judgment ; and I determined to ex- 
plore the country where the bones of so stu- 
pendous an animal were so frequently found. 
With this intent, | gained the Apelichean ; de- 
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scended the Ohio; traversed the depths of the 
valley and the highest summit of the mountain; 
saw the Hlinois, the Mississippi, and the Mis- 
souri; and at length obtained the completion. 
of my wish, the ardent object of my prayer,— 
a collection of bones, vulgarly called mammoth 
bones, but which I shall treat on under separate 
heads. ° 


Before, however, I go into details of this 
particular nature, it may be amusing to you, to 
hear the conjectures of those who have passed 
before me, and the authorities on which such 
conjectures were grounded. 


Yt is now ninety years ago, since the first 


Jemains of this animal were found in America. 


They were then thought to be the remains of a 
Giant! The formation of the teeth, the under 
jaw, the singularity and size of the bones, and 
the difficulty of discovering what part they pex- 
formed inthe animal machine, led to this egre- 
gious error ; which was augmented by that dis- 
position to the marvelfous, which emigration 
encourages mankind to feel. This absurd idea 


gave way to one, not more sound. These re- 
mains were called extraneous fossils by some, by 
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by others mineral substances. However, but few 
years elapsed, before numerous attempts were 
made by all nations to procure a satisiactory 
collection of bones. At length Mr. Peale, of 
Philadelphia imagined he had accomplished 
this great object. He dug up a parcel of boues 
in Ulster couuty, state of New York, formeda 
skeleton, and dignified it with the name of 
mammoth, a Russian term, from memoth, a word 
derived from the Arabic mehemot, signifying 
the behemot of Job. This word is applied to 
any animal of extraordinary bigness: for in- 
stance, fyhi is the Arabic appellation for an ele- 
phant of ordinary size; but when of uncommon 
magnitude, the adjective mehemodi is always 


added. 


The skeleton exhibited by Mr. Peale is of 
the following dimensions :— 


Height over the shoulders 11 feet.s length 
from the chin so the rump 15 feet: from the 
end of the tusk to the end of the tail 91 feet ; 
width of the. hips and body 5 feet 8 inches ; 
length of the under jaw 3 ft. 1 inch; weight 
of the same 632 lbs; length of the thigh bones 
3 {. 7 inches; smallest circumference of the 


| 
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F 
same 1 foot 6 inches; length of the bone of the 
fore tea 2 ft. 9 inches; length of the tusks, de- 
fenses, or horns, 10 ft. 7 inches; circumference 


of one tooth 1 ft. 6% inches; weight of the same 
Abs: i0 oz. The whole weighing about 1000 Ibs, 


Within the breast of this skeleton Mr. Peale, 
accompanied by a dozen of his friends, partook 


of a superb dinner: | 


, The curiosity excited by this singular spec- 
tacle-was augmented by the following tradition, 
then.in circulation, and said to be delivered in 
the terms of a Shawanece Indian :— 


« « Ten thousand moons ago, when nought 
but gloomy forests covered this land of the 
sleeping sun 5 long. before the pale men, with 
thunder and fire at their command,. rushed on 
the: wings of the wind to ruin this garden of 
nature; when nought but the untamed wande- 

_-réts of the woods, and men as unrestrained as 
‘they, were the masters of the soil; a race of 
animals were in being, huge as the frowning 
precipice, cruel asthe bloody panther, swift as 
the descending eagle, and terrible as the angel 
ef night. The pines crashed. beneath their 
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feet ; and the lake shrunk when they slacked 
their thirst. The forceful javelin in vain was 
hurled, and the barbed arrow fell harmless from 
their side. Forests were laid waste at a meal ; 
the groans of expiring aninials were heard, 
and whole villages, inhabited by. men, were de- 
stroyed in a moment. The ery of universal 
distress, extended even to the regions of peace 
in the west, and the Good Spirit interposed to 
save the unhappy. The forked lightning gleam- 
ed all around, and loudest thunder racked the 
globe. The bolts of heaven where hurled upon 
the cruel destroyers alone, and the mountains 
echoed with the bellowings of death. All 
were killed except one male, the fiercest of the 
race, and him even the fury of the skies assailed 
invain. Heascended the bluest summit which 
shades the source of many waters, and, roar- 
ing aloud, bid defiance to every vengeance. The 
red lightning scorched the. lofty firs, and rived- 
the knotty oaks, but only glanced on the en- 
raged. monster. At length, maddened with dis- 
dain, he leaped over the waves of the West, 
and at this: moment reigns the uncontrouled 
monarch of the wilderness, in despite even of 
Omnipotence himself” 


een attention atten 
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As the enthusiasm, awakened by the frst 
discovery of these stupendous remains, began 
to subside, and as the effect of this sublime tra- 
dition must necessarily have yielded to reason 
and abstract enquiry, it was soon ascertained, 
that bones and skeletons of vast magnitude had 
heen frequently found in Siberia, Russia, and 
Germany. Many specimens of them are to be 
seen in the Imperial Cabinet at Petersburgh ; 
in the British, Doctor Hunter's, and the late 
Sir Ashton Lever's Museums, and in that of the 
Royal Society. Several eminent naturalists, as 
Sir Hans Sloane, Gmelin, Daubenton, Buffon, 
&e. are of opinion, that these prodigious bones 
and tusks are really the bones and tusks of 
elephants ; and many modern philosophers 
have held the mammoth to be as fabulous as 
the centaur. The great difference in size they 
endeavour to account for, as arising in diffe- 
rence in age, sex, and. climate ; and the cause 
of their being found in those northern parts of 
the world, where elephants are no longer na- 
tives, nor even long exist, they presume to have 
arisen from hence, that, in the great revolu- 
tions which have happened in the earth, the 
elephants, to avoid destruction, have left their 


native country, and dispersed themselves where: 


ee 


hie IE 
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ever they could find safety. Their lot has been 
different. Some in a longer, and some in a 
shorter time after their death, have been trans- 
ported to great distances by some vast inunda- 
tions. Those, on the contrary, which survived, 
and ‘wandered far to the north, must have Gila: 
victims to the rigour of the climate. 


In the year 1767, Doctor Hunter had an 
opportunity of investigating more particularly 
this part of natural history ; and has evi- 
‘dently endeavoured to prove, that these fossil 
bones and tusks are not only larger than the 
generality of elephants’, but that the tusks 
are more twisted, or have more ofa spiral curve 
than elephants’; and that the thigh and jaw 
bones differ, in several respects, froin those of 
the elephant: but what appeared to put the 
matter beyond all dispute, was, the shape of 
“the grinders, which seémed to belong to a carni- 
vorous animal, or atleast to an datnval of the mix- 
ed kind, Some have supposed these bones to be- 
long tothe hippopotamus, or river horse; butthere 
are many reasons against this supposition, as that 
animal is even much smaller than the elephant, 
and has stich remarkably short legs, that ink 
belly reaches within a few inches of the ground. 


means eitterammtetamanrntrt 
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America seems to be the quarter where 
the remdins in: question most abound. On the 
Ohio, and in many parts further north, tusks, 
grinders, and skeletons of unparalleled magi- 
tude, are found in vast numbers, some lying 
onthe surface of the earth, and some a little 
below it. Mr. Stanley, taken prisoner by the 
Indians near the mouth of the Tenessee River, 


relates that being transferred thro’ several tribes, 
d over the mountains, 


he was at length carrie 
west of the Missouri, to a river which runs 
westwardly ; that these bones abounded there; 
and that the natives described to himan animal, 
to which they belonged, as still existing in the 
northern parts of their country. Bones of the 
e kind bave been found in salines opened 


sam 
ranch of the Tenessee 


on the North Holston, ab 
about the latitade 36 north. Instances are 
mentioned of like animal remains found in the 
more southern climates of both hemispheres 
but Mr. Jefferson observes, that they are either 
so loosely mentioned as to leave a doubt of the 
fact; se inaccurately described as not to authe- 
rize the classing them with the great northern 
bones; or so yare as to found a suspicion, that 
they have been carried thither as curiosities from 
-more northers regions, “ So that on the whole 
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{continues he) there seems to be no certain ves- 
tiges of the existence of this animal farther 
south than the salines last mentioned. It is 
remarkable, (he adds,) that the tusks and skele- 
tons have been ascribed to the elephant, while 
the grinders have been given to the hippope- 
tamus or river horse. And yet if will not be 
said, that the hippopotamus and elephant came 
always to the same spot, the former to deposit 
his grinders, and the latter his tusks and skele- 
ton! For what became of the parts not depo- 
sited there ? ; 


* We must agree, then, that these remains 
belong to each other; that they are of one and 
the same animal; that this was not a hippopo- 
tamus, because the hippopotamus had no tusks 
nor such a frame, and because the grinders differ 
in their size as well as in the number and form 
of their points.” That it was not an elephant 
he thought ascertained by proofs equally deci- 
sive. “J will not avail myself (he says) of the 
authority of the celebrated anatomist, Mr. J. 
Hunter, who from an examination of the tusks 
has declared, they were essentially different 
form those of the elephant; because another 
anatomist, D’Aubenton, equally celebrated, 
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has declared on @ like investigation that they 


are precisely the same. 


« Between two such authorities J will suppose 
this circumstance as equivocal. But, firsts the 
skeleton of the mammoth bespeaks an animal 
of five or six times the cubic volume of the ele- 
phant. adly. The grinders are five times aS 
large, are square, and the grinding, ane 
studded with four or five rows of blunt points; 
hant are broad and. 


whereas those of the elep 
gdly. 


thin, and their grinding surface flat., 
| have never heard of an instance, and suppose 
there has been none, of the grinder of an ele- 
phant having been found in America: Aikly. 
From the known temperature and. constitution 
of the elephant, he could never tee existed. 

in those regions, where the remains of the 

mammoth have been fow! ephant is 

4 native only of the torrid zone and its vicini- 

ties: if, with the assistance of warm apartments 
and warm clothing, he has been preserved in 
life in the temperate climates in Europe, 1t has 
only been for a short portion of what would 
have been his natural period ; and no instance 
in them have ever been 


of his multiplication : 
known. But no bones of the mammoth, as 


nd. The elephant is © 
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have before observed, have been ever found 
farther south than the salines of the Holston 
and they have been found as far north as the 
arctic circle. Those, therefore, who are of 
opinion, that the elephant and mammoth are 
the same, must believe, Is¢, that the elephant 
known to us can exist and multiply in the fro- 
zen zone; or, 2dly, that an imternal fre may 
once have warmed those regions, and since 
abandoned them ; of which, however, the globe 
exhibits no unequivocal indications: or, 3dly, that 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, when theseelephants 
lived, was so great as to include within the 
tropics all those regions in which the bones are 
found: the tropics being, as is before observed 
the natural limits of habitation for the clephant 
But if it be admitted that this obliquity has 
really decreased, and we adopt the highest rate 
of decrease yet pretended, that ts, of one mi- 
note in a century—to transfer the northern tro- 
pic to the arctic circle would carry the exis- 
tence of these supposed elephants 250,000 
years back ; a period far beyond the conception 
of the duration of animal bones left exposed 
to the open air, as these are in many instances. 
Besides, though these. regions would then be 
supposed within the trupics, yet their winters 
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would have been foo severe for the sensibility 
of the elephant. They would have had, too, 
but one night and one day in the year; a cir- 
cumstance to which we have no reason to sup- 
pose the nature of the elephant fitted. How- 
ever, it has been demonstrated, that if a va- 
tiation of the obliquity im the ecliptic takes 
place at all, it is vibratory, and never exceeds 
the limits of 9 degrees, which is not sufficient 
to bring these bones within the tropics. 


« One of these hypotheses, or some other 
equally arbitrary and. inadmissible to cautious 
philosophy, must be adopted, to support the 


’ opinion, that these are the bones of the ele- 


phant. For my own part, I find it easier to 
believe that an animal may have existed, re- 
sembling the elephant in its tusks and general 
anatomy, while his nature was in other respects 
extremely different. From the 30° of south 
latitude to the 30° of north, are nearly the Li- 
mits which nature has fixed for the existence 
and multiplication of the elephant known to us. 
Proceeding thence northwardly to 363°, we 
enter those assigned to the mammoth. The 
farther we advance north, the more the vestiges 
multiply, as far as the earth has been explored 
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in that direction ; and it is as probable as other- 
wise, that this progression continues to the 
pole itself, if land extend so far. The centre 
of the frozen zone, then, may be the acme of 
their vigour, as that of the torrid is to the ele- 
phant. Thus nature secms to have drawn a 
belt of separation between these two tremen- 
dous animals, the breadth of which belt, im- 
deed, -is not so precisely known, though at 
present we may suppose it about 62 degrees of 
latitude; to have assigned to the elephant the 
regions south of these confines, and those north 
to the mammoth, founding the constitution of 
the one in extreme heat, and that of the other 
in the extreme of cold. When the Creator 
has therefore separated their mature as far as 
the extent of the scale of animal life allowed 
to this planet would permit, it seems perverse 
to declare it the same, from a partial resem- 
blance of the tusks and bones. But to what- 
ever animal we may ascribe these remains, it is 
certain, that such an one existed in America, 
and that it was the largest of all terrestrial beings 
of which any traces have been known to ap- 
pea Such are the conclusions of the inge- 
nious author of “ Notes on Virginia.” 
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Since the publication of the « Notes.” how- 
ever, many additional facts have occurred, which 
favor the assigning a wider cange to this incdg- 
nitum; for in cutting the Santre and Cowper 
River Ganal in South Carolina, there was turn- 
ed up a collection of bones, answering, by de- 
scription to those of themammoth. Their num- 
ber, variety, aad arrangement were such, as eT 
tirely to prelude the idea of their having been 
carried thither as curiosities. , The following 
letter, from f 12 must respectable authority, 


extends this range stilt wider :— 


«© Washington, 1804. 
STR, , : 
« Jt is with some interest that I have jearn- 
-ed from the Baron Hombaldt, who has been 
five years travelling through South America, 
that among other curious animal remains, h 
has discovered geveral specimens’ of the mam- 
moth, perfectly distinguished by the great 
carnivorous teeth. He found them as far as 
latitude 35 south, but ‘always on the highest 
mountains 5 which the baron takes to be satis- 
factory evidence, that this great unknown must 
have been the inbabitant of a cold climate. In 
North America, none of those bones have ever 
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been found, but in comparitively low situa- 
tions ; this isto be expected ofan animal, which 
in a cold climate, would inhabit the valleys, 
and in a warm one would seek the cold retreats 
of the mountains. 


* Yours, ke. 


“e R. Pp.” 


Had the opportunities of Mr. Jefferson 
been greater than it appears they were, or, in 
other words, had his materials been less scanty, 
he would not only have given a larger circle 
for the range of this animal, but he would 
have discerned the remains of a Second Incogni- 
tum, whose stature was not, perhaps, inferior 
to that of the other. These second remains 

‘ evince a member of the herbivorous order, and, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary size, I have 
no hesitation in believing, that the animal was 
of the genus of the elephant; that he was the 
mammoth of the Russians, the mehemodi of 
the Arabians, -and the behemoth of Job. 


I conceive the word behemoth signifies the 
‘beast, by way of eminence, or the greatest 
among beasts. 
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The characters in the 40th chap. we Bob: 
from the 16th verse to the end, appear highly 
applicable, to a distinguished order of the 


elephant. . 


« Behold now behemoth, which I made 
with theg; he eateth grass as an Ox. 


The simile, as an 0%,” leads one to soppoe 
some analogy in form. Accordingly the a 
mans calledit Bos Luca, the Lucanian en 
Lucania being that part of Italy imto * ee : 
Pyrrhus, in his war with the Romans pes ; 
them, and where the Romans first saw this 


creature. 


: bo oS cates d 
« Lo now, his strength is in his loins, and 


his force in the navel of his belly. 


« He moveth his tail like a cedar; the si- 
news of his thighs are wrapped together. 


5 z 
« Es bones are as strong as pieces of brass ; 


his bones are like bars of iron. 


This description is too strong, for any other 
animal than the elephant ; 10 other can enter 
c2 
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ante on petition with him for the largeness and 
iron-like strength of his ribs, spine, and thigh 
bones. : 


« He is the chief of 
: the ways of God's 
productions ; he that made him can make his 
sword approach unto him. 


“Sarely the mountains bring ‘hi 
ring him forth 
food where all the beasts of the ied play . 


; Three characters of the behemoth are men- 
tioned here. - 1. He frequents the mountains 
hie mountains supply him with food. 3 

e is a gentle and sociable animal. 


; The elephant will graze freely with other 
animals, whether wild or tame. dome the 
latter, if they are near enough to be hurt be 
ie sudden movement, he pots them gently | - 
with his proboscis. ee 


eed a 
He lieth under the shady trees, in the 
covert of the reeds, und fens. 


iz3 
a The shady trees cover him with their 
shadow; the willows of 
: : s the brook c : 
him aboui.” Cae 


sameeren 


senvatanehi 


secretion 
anda 
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These verses describe the behemoths places 


of shelter and repose, and, in such places, in 
general, are his bones found in America at . 


this day. 


« Behold he drinketh up a river, and hast- 


eth not; he trusteth that he can draw up 


Jordan into his mouth:” 


What is here said seems to convey 4 sub- 
- ime idea of the lofty stature, great force, and 
intrepidity of the behemoth. 


« Behold a river overfloweth, yet he mak- 
eth not haste; although Jordan break out 


against his mouth, he is im security.” 


n this passage, that thé com 

hant is 10 ft. and a half. 
Thaére were some in the stables of Coarees, 
King of Persia, twelve cubits high. A credi- 
ble traveller, Sir T, Roe, assures Us, that in 
Indostan he had seen some that were at least 
12 ft. bigh, and was informed, that there were 
others 14 or 15 ft. in height. The elephant, 
therefore, can ford most Tivers. The Jordan 


is here mentioned, not as 


¥ may remark i 
pion height of the elep 


frequented by ele- 
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as but only as put for any deep and vio 
e! rer: : 
nt river: for such the Jordan is in the ti 

of its overflowing. oe 


“He taketh it with hi 
with his eyes; hi : 
eeth through snares.” yes; his nose pler- 


wee = here called upon, in the most humi- 
me g irony, to try his courage on this large 
in powerful creature, to take him by o a 
oree, and guide him, when taken, with a 5 
as he used to manage his camels. ak 


iT4 Let aman take hi 4 
shim openly, let hi 
cord through his nose. ” Per? him draw a 


ie The second sentence alludes, I imagine, to 
the hair. noose, or ring, which the Arabs ae 
through the nose of their camels ; and by which 
a line being fastened to it, tl ‘bri 

, they b 
their beck. ete 


The following, version of. Job's description 
appears too interesting to be disregarded. I 
trust you will agree with me in this opinion:— 


Behold my bebemoth, his bulk uprear, 
Made by thy Maker, grazing like a steer. 
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What strength is seated in each brawny loin t 


What muscles brace his amplitude of groin! 


Huge like 2 cedar, see his tail arises 


Large nerves their meshes weave about his thighs; 


His ribs are channels of unyielding brassy 
His chine a bar of jron’s harden’d mass* 
prime of the bestial kind, 


My sovereign work: 
din gifts of sind. 


In power of body, a0! 
1, witha tusky falcbion, armed his jaWr 


His foe to” bumble and the desert awe : 
ght he goes; 


In peaceful majesty of mi 
And on the ynountain tops his forage OWS + 


Where beasts of ev'ry savage Bame resort, 
s sport. 


‘And in wild ganabols round his greatnes: 
beside the reedy pools, 


In moory vales, 
his glowing flanks he cools” 


Deep plunged yn 007, 
Or in umbrageous groves 
Or bower'd in willows, wh! 
Not swelling rivers cat his heart dismay, 
Pe stalks secure along the yat'ry Waye 
heap his overflowing waves 


Should Jordas 
Against his mouth, the foaming flood be praves- 


Go now, thy courage oB this creature {Ty's 
Dare the bald duel, meet his open €7es 


Sublime oD. thy gigantic captive ride, 
jis vastness guide. 


And, witha slender string, 


enjoys Teposes 
ere the torrent flows- 


{ now proceed to exhibit the parts which 
more decidedly mark the remains of the behe- 
moth: they consist, ist, of grinders exclusively 
wern by animals of the herbivorous or gramini- 
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vorous kind ; 2ndly, of tusks differently fashion- 
ed; and 3rdly, of bones of an extraordinary 
magnitude, belonging thereto. 


Both the skeleton of the behemoth, and 
of he stupendous carnivorous facogieata on 
which I propose to treat in my a memoir. 
being frequently embedded in cuapany. i 
have hitherto been confounded foesihes — 
writers, under the single appel ition of cae 
moth bones: though their appearance and cha- 
racter essentially differ, and distinctly point 


out two animals of the herbivorous and carni- 
vorous kinds. 


; The teeth alone unguestionably bespeak 
this. The masticating surface of the mammoth 
tooth is flat, nearly smooth, and ribbed trans- 
versly, somewhat like the elephant’s. grinders 
but less prominently marked. There are oe 
15 to 20 of these transverse lines ona single 
tooth of the mammoth; while, on that of a 
elephant, they seldom exceed half the num- 
ber. The masticating surface of the tooth of 
the carnivorous incognitum is set with four or 
five high double-coned processes, or studs. 
strongly coated with enamel. But I refer this 
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latter subject to the following memoir ; and now 
beg to recall your atiention to what remains to 
be said on the wonderful subject of our re- 
cent -speculations. “That such: an: animal did 
exist in this country and in considerable num- 
bers is. certain’ The benevolent persuasion, 
that no: link in the chain of creation will ever 
be_ suffered to perish; has induced certain au- _ 
thors of distinguished merit, to provide a re- 
sidence for the mammoth in the remote regions | 
of the north. Some of the North American 
Indians also believe in the now-existence of this 
animal, and place him far beyond the Lakes. - 
But their belief rests on mere tradition: for 
none of them will venture to declare they have 
seen the animal themselves, or that.their in- 
formation concerning him is drawn from any 
person who has seen him. The truth is, their 
tradition does not relate to the mammoth, 
though it very forcibly applies to the carnivo- 
rous incognitum to which I have so often rever- 
ted, and with which you will shortly become 
acquainted. There is considerable evidence, 
that the behemoth, or mammoth (which I shall 
in future call it, in compliance with custom) 
has not been in existence in America for 
several hundred years. There is no entire ske- 
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leton of so Jarge an animal, with herbiverous 
grinders, extant; nor have I met with any ofits 
bones ina state of preservation, but such as had 
been affected by salines and salt. ~The tusks 
and grinders alone remain: they in some de- 
gree resist the corrosion of time; though Tla- 
ment to observe, that exposure to external air 
hastens them to atoo sudden decay. The bones 
of this animal have never been found on the 
surface of the ground,—but sometimes 12 ft. 
underneath it,—and in one instance, below a 
Hime-stone rock of immense solidity, which had 
grown over them, in the natural process of some 
thousand years? 


For want of the evidence of the real her- 
bivorous grinders, and in consequence of the 
inclemency of this hemisphere, Mr. Jefferson 
could not admit of the existence of an animal, 
of the genus and sensibility of the elephant, 
in America; nor could I, were I not firm- 
ly convinced from my own careful observa- 
tions, and the remarks of a celebrated author, 
MM. Volney, that the climate and face of na- 
ture is entirely changed. For there is no 
doubt, that the whole scope of country from 
above arange of mountains which crose the 
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Ohio somewhere below the Falls, as high up 25 
Pittsburgh and bordering Lake Eric, was once 
overwhelmed with water, forming aD jmmense 
lake ; that the summit of those hills was sufft- 
ciently high to do this; and that by some great 


convulsion of nature this barrier was rent to 


its base, and. the waters being thus let loose, 
the lake above was -dyained, and the floods, 


entering from all: parts of the higher to the 


lower grounds, formed the bed of the river 
now called Obio. That this immense body- 


of water was salt, appears evident from the i+ 


-qnense quantity of coral 
found in the presumed bed of this Jake; from 
the remains of submarine plants, fossils, arid m0 
nerals; and from the bones and petrifactions of 
animals, which we know look for their appro- 


every where to be 


priate aliment in the sea. 
So great a change in the aspect of nature 
considerably jofluenced the climate, and, in 


proportion with its degeneracy; the mammoth 


pined and ultimately perished. 


But admitting the assertion of that distin- 
guished philosopher and statesman, Mr. Jeffer- 
gon, that the sensibility of the elephant could. 
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never have endired the inclemency of these 
regions, I will presume to touch the subject 
on a new ground, and allow it possible, that 
in consequence of some immense revolution 
in a more southern climate, the mammoth mi- 
grated into this, notwithstanding its being so ini- 
mical to his pursuits and affections. And where 
could this great revolution have happened ? 
Perhaps on the very theatre of Mr. Jefferson's 
happiest visions,—when he says, “ While ru- 
minating on these subjects, I have often been 
hurried away by fancy, and led to imagine, 
that what is now the Bay of Mexico was once 
a campaign country, and that from the point, 
or cape of Florida there was a continued range 
of mountains through Cuba, ‘Hispaniola, Porte 
Rico, Martinique, Guadaloupe, Barbadoes, 
and Trinidad, till it. reached the coast of 
America, and formed the shores which bound- 
ed the ocean, and guarded the country behind ; 
that by some convulsion, or shock of nature, 
the sea had broken through these mounds, 
and deluged that vast plain, till it reached the 
foot of the Andes; that being there heaped up 
by the tracle winds, always blowing from one 
quarter, it had found its way back, as it conti- 
nues to do, through the gulph, between Flo- 
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rida and Cuba, carrying with it the loam’and 
sand it may have scoped from the country it 
had occupied ; part-of which it may have de- 
posited on the shores of North America, and 
with part formed the banks of Newfoundland.” 


But J weary your attention: honor me with 
it, however, till we draw from matter so diffuse 
a féw dialectical and useful conclusions. 


J have endeavoured to prove, first, that 
bones found throughout America, and com 
monly called mammoth bones, are the remains 
of more than one species of non-descript ani- 
mal; 2dly, that the real mammoth is a large | 
order of the elephant according with the behe- 


-- moth of Job; 3dly, that im consequence he-is 


herbivorous, as manifested by his tusks and 
grinders;—4éhly, that this climate was once 
congenial te his nature, though now so adverse 
to his pursuits and sensibilities;—5thly, that 
had the climate never suited his affections, still 
he might have migrated to this country, to aveid 
some shock of nature in his own; and 6thly, 
that the two last axioms Jead to a conclusion, 
that this superb animal exists no more, or that 


he is only to be found in some of the remote 


ga 


southern parts of the vast continent of Ame- 
rica, yet unpenetrated and unseen. 


It may now be asked, whether I have in 
this memoir, gratified the expectations of the 
Whether | have shed any. light on a 
And 


whether I have given all the information which 


public? 
subject hitherto involved in gloom ? 


your curiosity may demand, your reason sug- 
gest, or your fancy require? Too well con- 
vinced of the limits of the human understand- 
ing, and of the pounds set to my own, I dare 
not answer in the affirmative. Much may have 
escaped my observation and my research: being 
engaged in travel for several years, or living in 
parts destitute of books and improved. associa- 
tions, I was denied the assistance, drawn by 
other naturalists, from such materials, and was 
compelled to give you unembellished sugges 


tions of my own mind—a mind injured by amal- 


gamation with inhabitants of untutored wastes, — 


where sensibility to grace is soon lost, where fe- 
licity of style cannot be gained, and where liter- 
ary pursuits become at length forgotten! 

To merit indulgence, I ball exert all my 
energies to give. my next memoir the interest 
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you may consider absent from. this. The sub- 
ject matter will be,—the great Megalonyx, the 
monstrous lion of the Greeks; the cruel carni- 
vorous animal of this western world, who was 
“huge as the frowning precipice; cruel as the 
bloody panther, swift as the descending eagle, 
and terrible as the angel of night: ” 
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MEMOIR IL 


I FEEL considerable encouragemént to 
proceed in my views, both from the attention 
with which you distinguished me, and from a 
reasonable confidence that you are conscious of 
the difiiculties so arduous an undertaking must 
be exposed to meet. You have the goodness 
to consider, that itis not with the sciences as it 
is with the arts. Aided by genius, a Titian or 
an Angelo, can at one flight reach the summit 
of his art; but whatever capacity you allow 
to a naturalist, still, in the wastes of science, 
he can only advance step by step. In his way 
he has absurdities to. engage, and prejudices to 
conquer, which require faculties not always at 
command, and at a time perhaps otherwise to 
be employed. The principal obstructions 
which are to be met with in this investigation 
arise out of the variety of opinions which it 
has litherto given birth to. It is necessary to 
review them. ; ; 


Those stupendous remains, as I observed 


vuitton eat 
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in my first memoir, have been attributed to a 
giant; to the hippopotamus: to the elephant ; 
to some carnivorous animal; and to some evil 


spirit, or devil. 


This perversion must be owing, to the ne- 
glect of natural history, or to the insufficient 
and mutilated evidence alone within the reach 
of those whose knowledge is contained in their 
closets, and who have never visited the haunts, 
or become acquainted with the passions, of the 
animals whose classification. and properties they 
affect to give. Hence a tooth ‘sent to Paris; a 
tusk to London, and some mixed fractions to 
Philadelphia, decide a different character; to 
which, however, indolence, and the terror at- 
tending active enquiry, have assigned the ge- 
neral name of piammoth. 


Concerning the real origin of so terrific an « 
animal as the megalonyx, various discordant, 

* contradictory theories have been heard, equally 
repugnant to common sense, and the principles 
of sound philosophy. Concerning, his early 
existence -I may plead the general tradition of 


_ the most ancient nations, and of his present 


‘existence I feel unwillingness to doubt. There 
Y 
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appears to be an order in the proceedings of 
Omnipotence, as regards creation, which we 


should not break. What a beautiful gradation! - 


In creation there are no chasms; all the parts 
of it aré admirably connected, to make up one 
universal whole ; there is one chain of beings, 
from the lowest to the highest. The scale of 
creation does not advance by leaps, but by gen- 
tle steps. One rises gradually above another; 
dead matter, unorganized earth, minerals, vege- 
tables, insects, reptiles, birds, beasts, and man! 
The truth is, as observes the philosophic au- 
thor of the “Votes,” that a pigmy and a Pa- 
tagonian, a mouse and a mammoth, derive 
their dimensions from the same nutritive juices. 
The difference of increment depends on cir- 
cumstances unsearchable to beings with our 
capacities. Every race of animals seems to have 
received from their Maker certain laws of ex- 
tension. Their elaborative organs were formed 
to produce this, while proper obstacles were 
opposed to its further progress. Below these 
limits they cannot fall; above them they can- 
not rise, What intermediate station they shall 
take may depend on soil, on climate, on food, 
- and on a careful choice of breeders. Therefor: 
awe are neither to be astonished at the wide and 
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material difference in animal bulk, nor to encou- 
rage the theory of partial extinction: especi- 
ally we may presume, that the wise Creator of 
every thing would not suffer so great a link in 
the chain as the megalonyx to be entirely bro- 
ken off. He continues every created species, 
nor can they cease while the earth remaineth, 
any more than seed time and harvest, cold and 
heat, summer and winter, day and night. 


But to proceed in the manner of my first 
memoir, I shali revert to the observations of 
others, before Lintrude on you those of my 


own. 


Stralenberg relates, that an entire skeleton 
of an incognitum was found in Siberia, near 
Lake Izana Osero; that it was 36 Russian ells 
long; and so great was the distance between 
the opposite ribs, that a man standing upright 
on the concavity of a rib, as the skeleton rested 
on its side, could not quite reach the opposite 
one, even with the aid of a pretty long battle 
axe, which he held in his hand. This account 
is given as coming, from the mouth of the man 
himself, and who was one of thirty others all 
eye-witnesses of the fact. Dr. Misserschmidt 
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had seen the bones of a whole skeleton of a 
monstrous size, lying im a ditch between Tom-~ 
skoi and Kasmtsko, on the banks of the river 
Tomber. Stralenberg, also says, that he saw at 
the city of Tumeer, a skull 24 ells in length, 
but this the Russians informed him was one of 
the smallest size. Muller and Isbrandes Ides 
go farther, and describe the colour, structure, 
\ec, of some huge incognitum. But what cre- 
dit can be given to such idle stories, when Ides 
himself confesses, that he knew of no person 
that had ever seen a living animal of such ex- 
traordinary magnitude? 


The fathers of the ancient church thought 
it to be the devil, and others the elephant. The 
rabbins affirm, that it is the largest four-footed 
creature that God has ever created; that in the 
beginning he made two, the male and the -fe- 
male; the female he killed and salted, toreserve 
it as an entertainment for the elect, whenever 
the Messiah shall come; and that the male is 
still living, which, when this time comes, God 
will kill also, and give it to the Israelites, who 
shall then arise from the dead. Asa proof 
of these extravagancies, they often swear by 
the share they expect in the “ great beast.” — 
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Such have been the efforts to deversify the same 
object:. one sect considered it a leviathan of 
unwieldy . bulk, spouting torrents of brine 
through its spiracles y while another butcher, 


and pack it in a tub. 


It can answer no good purpose to follow 
this course ‘any farther; aud yet J entreat you 
to return with me to the Shawanece’s tradition, 
notwithstanding my having observed that little - 
faith could be putan it: traditions in ‘general 
are go clouded: witli fable, as to obscure any — 


truths they may happen to contain. 


However clouded the sublime tradition of 
the Shawanece Indian may be with fiction, still 
my experience has discovered 2 considerable 
degree of truth to prevail in it. I early disco- 
vered, that the description pointed at some sive 
pendous voracious animal ; cruel, fleet, and 
capable of bounding suddenly on his prey. 
Furnished with carnivorous teeth to consume, 
and with claws to rend and destroy: in short, 
a monster of the tiger line, endowed with every 
bloody and malignant property, and differing 
im every character but bulk from the mammoth, 
whose qualities {so lately defined. 
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I also concluded, that the ‘flat-surfaced 

grinders, thé defenses, or tusks, belonged to 
one and the same animal, of the herbivorous 
order; and that the teeth, studded with high 
double-coned processes, would be found to be- 
long to a carnivorous animal, armed with claws: 
in fact the nature of his pursuits would require 
them: of a form too unwieldly to range thro’ 
the woods, he would have to lie in wait, and 
spring unexpectedly upon his prey. To effect 
this act, claws are necessary, and J believe it is 
zJaw of nature, that all carnivorous animals 
should possess them. Whereas tusks, defenses, 
or horns, would be incompatible with the pur- 
suits of such a creature; would retard his pro- 
gress through the woods, and gather too much 
wind when coursing his prey in the plains. 


These opinions were considerably confirm- 
ed: the American philosophical society re- 
ceived a collection of bones here treated of, 
and among them, the os calois, or heel bones, 
of aclawed animal. This testimony, so flat- 
tering, so precious, and so ample to me, served 
asa subject of mere contention to others: a 
war ensued. Anatomists entered the lists; 
philosophers multiplied ; and yet the question 
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remained uridecided. The pride of man would 
not allow a single bone, one small bone, to beat 
down the edifice his errors had. been so long 


| ‘erecting! The advocates of the hippopota- 


mus; of. the elephant ; of the extrancous a 
sils; of any herbivorous animal, “or of any 
‘aquatic one, became confounded, Dey not a 
vinced. -A-species of commutation followe - 
and teeth, tusks, hoofs, anid claws, ald pitch 
together, to compose one animal. Ret ene 
with this arrangement, I abandoned the scent; 
and visited the region’ where the object’ ot dis- 
said to abound ; those plains he had 


te was py 
pute wai d= those lakes in which he had 


once devastate - 
once slacked his thirst-—] soon discovered that 


J had chosen the proper theatre for the decision 


of the question. 


Nature having blessed these transmontane 
regions with a bountiful supply of salines, _ 
springs of galt water ; the earth there being . 
or spongy, and impregnated with mineral sa : 
is rendered peculiarly fit for the TeCepuOn. ani 

reservation of certain bodies, which, i other 
places, would undergo a speedy decay. Hence 
the profusion of large bones beyond the moun- 


tains, while on the Atlantic side of them, where 
3 
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salines are scarce, such remains have but rarely 
been found. Between the Wabash and the II- 
linois, a considerable space of a plain is occu- 
pied with bones of all descriptions, some on 
the surface, and some beneath the ground. 
Ata considerable distance back of St. Louis, 
in Upper Louisiana, there is a large parcel or 
body of both animal and human bones, mixed 
‘altogether promiscuously, over a space of 
ground of 300 yards, some lying, and others 
sticking up, Some of the largest order were 
presented to the Baron Carondolet, while in 
that country, who pronounced them to belong 
to an elephant. 


Upon either margin of the Big-Bone-Lick, 
which is a shallow stream of. salt water, in the 
state of Kentucky, flowing into the Olio, there 
lies a stratum, extending a considerable dis- 
tance, composed entirely of the bones of the 
buffalo, elk, deer, and other smaller animals, 

_as alluded to in the Indian tradition, where it 
beautifully observes, “ the groans of expiring 
animals were every where heard.” But, judge 
of my surprize, when attentively examining 
the bones, I discovered, that almost every one 
of any length, had received a fracture, occa- 
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sioned, undoubtedly, by the teeth of some 
carnivorous animal, while in the act of feeding 
upon his prey. It is well known that the buf- 
falo, deer, elk, and a variety of other animals, 
are in the constant habit of making such places 
their resort, in order to drink the salt water, 
and lick the impregnated earth. Now, may 
we not from these facts infer, that nature had 


_ formed some huge voracious animal, to whom 


she allotted the beasts of the forest for his food ? 
How can we otherwise account for the nume- 


rous fractures that every where mark these 


“Strata of bones? May it not be inferred, too; 


that as the largest and swiftest quadru peds were 


_ appointed for his food, he necessarily was en- 


dowed with great strength and activity ?_ That, 
as the immense volume of the creature would 
unfit him for coursing after his prey through 
thickets and woods, nature had furnished him 
with the power of taking a mighty leap? That 
this power of springing to a great distance was 
requisite to the more effectual concealment of 
his bulky volume while lying In wait for his 
prey? Is not the Author of Existence wise 
and just in all his works? Would he confer 
appetites, and withhold the powers capable of 
obtaining their gratification? 
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With the agility and ferocity of the tiger; 
with a body of unequalled magnitude and 
strength ; this monster must have been the ter- 
ror of the forest, and of man! And—what 
monster ?———It is true, carried away by an 
enthusiasm, inspired by the subject, I have not 
-waited to tell you, that such a one did in fact 
exist. Filled with a strong conviction of his 
existence, I sought for evidence; I spared n0 
Iabour; I dug all around, and at length drew 
from the reluctant earth the remains of a huge 
carnivorous animal, furnished with high-coned 
teeth, armed with claws. In fine, “ huge as 
the frowning precipice, cruel as the bloody 
panther, swift as the descending eagle, and ter- 
rible as the angel of aight,’ must have been 
this tremendous animal, when clothed with 
flesh and animated with principles of life! 


The ruins of a portion of his head weigh 
nearly 200lbs. From the enamel of the teeth, 
fire can be struck! and the skull must have 
been 12 inches thick, forming aforehead 4 feet 


over! 


The seapula,, or shoulder blade, when seen 
io the earth, was large as a breakfast table ; the 
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decay was too great; on moving it, it fell to 
pieces. eee ; 


The vertebre which are seen, sli¢w the spinal 


‘mattow to have been 5 inches in diameter! 


Is not this extraordinary? Not sech, would 
the tale be credible ? - 


The huge leg and thigh bones, how mon- 
What muscles must 


strous,’ how massive! 
have filled the inflexions—the wide and hollow 
jnsinuosities? And the fregmectit: of ribs! 
how admirable their construction! Bent on 
the edge, they are eminently calculated for 
strengthening a frame ordained to subsist by the 
destruction of other animals, both active and 
powerful. 


But, above all, I beg your attention to the 
claw. It is sheathed and retractile ; denoting 
an animal of the lion kind. Justified by prin- 
ciples of anatomy I calculate, that, when ex- 
tended on its prey, it must have been nearly 4 
ft. long by 3 ft. wide, allowing that long and 
firm membranes interposed between the bones 


_ and toes. 
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_ There is a beautiful mechanism in the 
whole of this. The toes were drawn together, 
or bended, when the paw was bent: this was 
owing, to the shortness of the tendons which 
pass over the toes, and from the toes being set 
jn the circumference of a circle, as our fin- 
gers are. Therefore, when the paw was bent, 
the tendons would consequently be much 
stretched; and, since they are inserted into 
the toes, must of necessity have bent them 
when the foot was bent; and when the paw or 
foot was extended, the flexors would again re- 
jax, and allow the toes to become expanded,—— 
to seize its prey, rend, and annihilate it. 


From this rapid review of these majestic 
remains if must appear, that the crealure to whom 
= 
they belonged was nearly 60 feet long, and 2 
feet high’ 


Being armed with claws, sheathed and re- 
tractile; having the powers, from the forma- 
tion of his ribs, of extending and contracting 
his body to a great degree, in order to make 
more prodigious bounds ; and appearing to be 
endowed with the passions and appetites, of the 
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lion; J have ventured to distinguish him under 
that genus, and have called him the Megalonyx, 
after the Greek, which, signifies the great lion. 
However presumptuous this step may ap 
pear, I found it essential to take it; in order 
to avoid the vulgar error of calling it “* mam- 
moth,” a term already. bestowed on an animal 
of the elephantine species, 48 heretofore proved, 
and of the herbivorous nature. Besides, in 
a place which abounded: with bones, found it 
absolutely necessary to have some system of 
classification. For, in fact, I discovered Te- 
mains of no less than six species of incognita 5 
three of which I have not as yet defined.. But 
would it be wise to blend them ali together, 
and, to save the labour of investigation, to 
involve them all in the name of. mammoth? In 
my first memoir I gave my motives for affixing 
this.name to one ‘particular animal, whose pro- 
perties J described ;—and in this, 1 give the 
name of megalonyx to another, whose capacities 
I shall further explain. In zoology, this 


_~Dame will, I imagine, class under felis, a g& 


nus of quadrupeds belonging to the order of 
Jere, the principal characters of which are 
these,—the fore teeth are equal, the molares, 
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er grinders, have three points ; the tongue is 
furnished with rough sharp prickles, pointing 
backwards; and the claws are sheathed and 
retractile. This genus comprehends twenty 
two species, including the megalonyx. 


It is said, that in warm countries quadru- 
peds are larger and stronger than in cold or 
temperate climates ; that they are likewise more 
fierce and hardy : all their natural qualities cor- 
responding with the ardour of the climate? that 
the lions nourished under the scorching sun 
of Africa, or the Indies, are strong, fierce, 
and terrible; and that those of Mount Atlas, 
whose top is sometimes covered with snow, are 
neither so strong nor so ferocious as those of 
Belledulgired or Zaara, whose plains afe co- 
vered with burning sands. We have now, how- 
ever, reason to doubt the justice of these ob- 
servations, and to conceive, that other causes 
concur to inspire courage and repress vigour, 
than the influence of heat and cold. Do we 
not know—are we not convinced—that an ani: 
mal of the lion's sensibilities, but far superior 

‘to him in magnitude, ferocity, and strength, 
was once the dread and scourge of all the 
western world! And what has become of him? 
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Satisfied of his once existing, this question. 
becomes a profitable enquiry. 


All noxious quadrupeds hasten to banish- 
thent, apparent extinction, oF rapid decline. 
The Romans brought many more lions 
out of Libya, for their public shews, than are 
now to be found’in that country. It is Like- 
wise remarked, that the lions in Turkey, Persia, 
and the Indies, are now much less numerous 
than formerly. As this formidable and cov- 
rageous animal makes a prey of most other 
animals, and is himself a prey to none, this 
diminution in the number of the sporics can 
be owing to nothing but the increase in the 
number of mankind: for it must i ackoow: 
ledged, that the strength of the lion Is not a . 
match for the dexterity and address of a Negro 
or a Hottentot, who will often dare to attack 
him face to face, and this too with very. slight 
weapons. The ingenuity of mankind aug: 
ments with their number; that of other ani- 
mals continues always the same. All the nox- 
ious animals, therefor, ‘are reduced to a small 


number, owiig as well to the increase of man- 


kind, as to the increase of ingenuity, which 
: sist. 
has invented weapons that nothing can resis 
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These reasons apply to the fall of the mega- 
lonyx ; with this addition, that as he was so 
terrific and devastating a disturber, the human 
race might have made his extirpation a! com- 
mon causes or his riumerous and powerful 
enemies of the forests might have operated to 
this effect. There is no-question, but that the 
mammoth was his perpetual rival, and avowed 
adversary. Wherever they met, they fought; 
and wherever they fought, one or both fell. 
Their bonvs, to this day, are found mingled 
together on the same surface, or buried deep 
in the same hole. J hardly know an instance 
of their being found separately, and where 
they are so, they have most probably been 
dragged into such situations by creatures, who 
dreaded to approach them while alive. But 
how long the megalonysx has existed, or ceased. 
to exist, in America, we shall perhaps ever 
remain in ignorance of. No judgment can be 
formed from the quantity of vegetable ; soil 
which has accumulated over his bones. Certain 
we are, that his species existed in great abun- 
dance, from the number of their remains. 
Perhaps they were destroyed by some sudden 
and powerful cause,—probably one of those 
changes, or sudden eruptions of the sea, which 
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have left their traces inevery part of the globe; 
and which are in amazing abundance on the 
very spot where these bones are found. They 
consist of petrefactions of sea productions, 
shells, corals, ke. It is probable, too, that 
whenever, and by whatever means, the extir- 
pation of this tremendous race of animals was 
effected, the same- cause operated in the de- 
struction of all those inhabitants, from whom 
we might have received some satisfactory ac- 
count of them. 


Whether the race is extinct, or whether, 
as the Indians allege, it still exists beyond the 
lakes, remains, then, undecided. Iam reluc- 
tant to think that so grand a monument of All - 
creative Power would be allowed to be effec- 
tually and entirely destroyed! And yet a con- 
clusion may be drawn in favour of its annihila- 
tion. The scriptures tell us, that “in the be- 
ginning, to man was given the dominion over 
the fish of the sea, over the fowls of the air, 
and over every living thing, that moved upon 
the earth.” Could the present race of man 
govern the Megalonyx, supposing he existed 
in the abundance we are authorised to concetve 
he did? Certainly not. Therefore, to fulfil an 
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ordinance in favour of mankjnd, the race might 
have been destroyed. , 


Or, perhaps there has been in this tyrannic 
animal's day a race of people who had as com- 
plete a dominion over that astonishing being, 
as the present race have over the animals of the 
present time! If so, what ideas can we have 
of them? And “ how have the mighty fallen!” 
Here language fails; and man, poor short- 
sighted man, is lost in clouds of amazement 
and uncertainty: while, like the poet, we must 


Once more search, undismay’d, the dark profownd, 
Where Nature works in secret; view the beds 

OF mineral treasure, and the eternal vault 

That bounds the hoary ocean; trace the forms 

Of atoms, moving with incessant change, 

Their elemental round; behold the seeds - 
OF being and the energy of life, 

Kindling the mass with ever-active flame: 

Then to the secrets of the working mind 

Attentive turin; from dim oblivion cali 

Her fleet, ideal, band; and bid them * go 

Break thro’ Time’s barrier, and o’ertake the hour 
That saw the heay’ns created; thei declare . 
Af ought were ever found in those external scenes 
To move thy wonder now!’ For what are all 

The forms which brute, unconscious matter wears, 
Greatness of bulk, or symmetry of parts! 
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I did not wish to break the train of my 
own arguments, by introducing the opinions of 
those, whom I know to Le adverse to mine. 
A love of truth, however, and a desire to give 
all the information within my means, lead me 


to notice those opinions. 


Bishop Maddison, a gentleman of research 
and distinguished. information, affirms, that 
the incognitum with the studded grinders is an. 
animal of the herbivorous order. Permit me 


to give his own reasonings. 


« Among rude nations, ignorance and cre- 


dulity have eagerly embraced aud perpetuated 
extravagant tales, respecting the mammoth. 
The Siberians assert, that it lives under ground; 
and the North-west Indians have hurled against 
it the thunder-bolts of the Great Spirit, so as 
to make the monster spring over the Wabash, 
the Illinois, and the Great Lake, where he is 
now confined! Im the scientific world, two 
dissimilar principles, scepticism, and the bold 
spirit of conjecture and system, have produced 
mistakes, perhaps no less extraordinary. At 
first, the remains alluded to were, by some na- 
turalists, attributed to the elephant, whilst 
E2 
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others advocated a just claim of the hippopo- 
tamus tothe same. When, in process of time, 
the light, thrown on the subject by compara- 
tive anatomy, determined that they must have 
belonged to a non-descript animal, distinct 
from either,—a doubtful point still existed, 
and invited the attention of the inquisitive — 
Cs Was that animal carnivorous or herbivorous?” 
Each side of the question long boasted iltus- 
trious supporters. Dr. Hunter declared the 
unknown animal, carnivorous. His opinion 
became mostly prevalent. By some, however, 
who were unwilling entirely to abandon a fa- 
yourite idea, it was contended, that he was an 
animal of the mixed kind; that is, capable, like 
man, like the monkey, the hog, ke. of feeding 
both upon flesh and upon vegetable substances. 
But most adopted Hunter's idea, without any 
modification, and declared the animal positively 
and exclusively carnivorous. After the deci- 
sion of this point, curiosity and investigation 
were excited by another topic of enquiry. 
This was, to ascertain’ the element on which 
he lived in geaeral. Some considered it a éer- 
resirial animal; others, from certain indications 
in its structure, pronounced it amphibious, and 
consigned to it shell-fish, as its favourite food.” 
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The fact contained in the following com- 
wiuinication strongly, wemight say victoriously, 
niilitates against the carnivorous doctrine. 


And facts, says Bishop Maddison, summon the 
discordant opinions of philosophers before an 
unérring tribunal, fom which there can be no 


~ appeal :— 5 


‘ The question, whether the incognitum 
was a carnivorous or an herbivorous animal, 
has long divided naturalists : ingenuity, sup- 
ported by analogy, “afforded specious argu- 
ménts for either opinion. One fact, which the ‘ 
bosom Of naturé had concealed, but which bu- 
man ihdaétry has brought to light, has re-~* 
moved every doubt. In digging a well, ma 
place which afforded indications of marine salt, 
a passage was made through the contents of 
the stomach of a vast animal! The novelty of 
the substances, thus found, excited attention. 
They were carefully examined, and seemed to 
be half niasticated reeds, and twigs of trees, 
with grass; whilst the bones of the beast, 
which were dug up at the same time, and 
which lay contiguous to these substances, evin- 
ced, that they had been the cdntents of the 
animal. These contents are ina state of high 
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preservation ;, have been seen by hundreds; 
and were found, together with the bones, rest- 
ing ona limestone rock, about 53 feet below 
the ground, in the county of Wythe, in Vir- 
ginia. A part of the contents, with the whole 
skeleton, are to be forwarded to William and 
Mary College.” 


There is a rational scepticism, justly recom- 
mended by the great Bacon to the lovers of 
knowledge. Philosophical doubt ought to be 
carried into every department of science. Re- 
peated experiments, accumulated facts, long 
and attentive observations, can alone imprint 
on our theories the sacred seal of truth, and 
establish our opinions ona permanent basis. 
And surely you will agree with me, that, ac- 
cording to these remarks, finding a few crushed 
vegetable substances blended with bones of an 
animal, is net a sullicient criterion for the dis- 
covery of his properties and affections. Besides, 
a variety of circumstances might have concurred 
to place the supposed contents of the stomach 
in the situation they were found. An expiring 
animal of ferocity and force might have torn 
and masticated every substance within his reach; 
—or the matter collected by Bishop Maddison 
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might have been the contents of the stomach of 
an herbivorous animal, the carcase of which 
might have lam under the body of the carni- 
vorous creature with whom it fought, and with 
whom it fell. For there is no doubt, but that 
a fixed and perpetual enmity reigned between 
the mammoth and the megalonyx. Their re- 
mains evince this; they are coristantly found 
together; and as we are sufficiently convinced 
that their pursuits and sensibilities differed, 
we raust ascribe this present union to their for- 
mer hatred and animosity,. Iam asked, how 
it happens, that where the bones of both ani- 
mals have been embedded together, those of 
the megalonyx alone principally are found, 
while those of the mammoth are scarcely dis- 
cernible? The answer is plain. The bones of 
all herbivorous animals are, from their nature, 
subject to decay inGnitely sooner than the bones 
of carnivorous creatures, whichare more dura- 
ble and capable of resistance. Hence, -where 
the mammoth and megalonyx expire together, 
the bones of the latter may be found entire, 
and none of the former but its tusks ;—-which 
being made of ivory, bid equal defiance to the 


attacks of time. 
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Therefore, on the whole, we cannot agree 
to.consider am animal, eridowed with carnivo- 
rous grindets, to be herbivorous, on the mere 
ground, that: mashed vegetable substances were 
found in the vicinity of his: bones! It would 
be catching ‘at straws, to support a theory, to 
me entirely. inadmissible. I could peler 


meeting the doctrine of those who suppose’ 


the animals of a mixed nature ; though I have 
no as to abandon my ewn, that he is 
CATE OFONE, and unmixed. It is true, rot- 
withstanding, that the lower jaw is furnished 
wate but four teeth, two on each side; and 
being unassociated either with imetseres or canine, 
it might be inferred, that his nature was ae 
wholly carnivorous, but mixed ;—and that a 
being, whose existence would require such an 
immoderate quantity of animal food, might 
: under circumstances of necessity, "be sidued 
with the faculty of subsisting on vegetable 
substances. As the idea is not unreasonable, 
ae a oppose it, though Tam far fiom 
ng of the belief myself. 


I shall also be accused of placing an animal 
ef such extreme volume under the genus of 
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‘the lion, whose bulk is comparatively small, 


But is not the diminutive domestic cat of the 
lion species ? May not the lion's race soar as 
much above, as this degenerate creature sinks 
beneath, him? - Or why is it, that the human 
mind will admit of mean and contemptible asso- 
ciations, and reject those that are sublime and 
grand 2? Are there nota mini, and-a whale ; 
a humming, bird, and a cassawary ; a mouse, 
and a mammoth; a dwarf, and a giant? - Yes. 
On the same principle, then, we admit a cat,. 
and a megalonyx. It is not the size which. 
determines the genus, but the qualities, pur- 
suits, and affections. The size varies more. 
considerably in the lion, than in any other 
species.—-M. dela Landemagon assures US, 
that he has seen a tiger, in the East Indies, 15 
feet long, including, undoubtedly, the length 
of the tail, which, supposing it to be four feet, 
makes the body of the tiger eleven feet in 


. 


length ! 


A skeleton, preserved in the cabinet of a 
French King, indicates, that the animal was 
7 feet long, from the point of the muzzle to 
the origin of the tail; and it must be consider-. 
ed, that he was caught young, and lived in 
confinement all his days. 
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There is in some parts of India a popular 
notion, that the rhinoceros and the tiger were 
in friendship, because they are found near each 
other. In America the bones of the rhino- 

“teros and mwiegalonyx are in the same vicinity : 
“but I do not attribute this to any former friend- 
ship that existed between them. The truth is, 
the rhinoceros loves to wallow in the mire, and, 
on that account, frequents salines and the banks 
of rivers: the megalonyx, to quenchrhis thirst, 
or find his prey, remained contiguous to the 
same places. 


Nor do I stand alone in the opinion, that 
animals of the lion race have inhabited Ame- 
rica; and though M. Buffon even denies the 
panther to belong to that country, Mr. Pennant 
thinks, that the same, or a varjety at least, in- 
habits it. The figure of the species described 
by Faber, under the name of tigris Mexicana, 
agrees exactly with that of the panther, as does 
also the description in general. M. Conda- 
mini, and Le Pere Cattano, speak of the tigers 
of America as equal and even superior in size 
to those of Africa, and the colour as bright 
as gold; and Ulloa describes them as big as a 
horse! Notwithstanding the venders of furs 
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cannot be depended upon, as to the countries 
their goods come from, yet the general opinion 
of the-whole trade, that these skins were the 
produce of Spanish America, is a further proof 
of their being commion to both continents. 


From the remains, then, before us; from 
all the foregoing, remarks ; and, above all, from 
the conviction that the megalonyx is of the 
lion kind, Jet us form to ourselves some idea | 


of his character. 


His length 60 ft. his height 25; his figure 
raagnificent; his looks determined; his gait 
stately; his voice tremendous! In a word, 
his body must have been the best model of 
deadly strength, joined to the greatest agility. _ 
And, from the force expressed by the visible 
seat of his muscles, his bounds must have been 
prodigious, enabling him to fall upon his prey, 
to seize it with his teeth ; tear it with his claws, 
and devour it. Accustomed to measure his 
strength with that of all other annals he used 
to encounter, the habit of conquering must 


have rendered him haughty and intrepid! 


Having, perhaps, never experienced the 
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strength of man, or the power of his arms, in- 
- stead of discovering, any signs of fear, he would 
disdain and set an army at defiance! Wounds 
“might irritate, but they could not terrify him; 
and after.a violent and obstinate engagenient, 
should he find himself weakened, be would 
retreat fighting, always keeping his face to the 
enemy, looking proud, great, and ferocious. 


“EHE END. 
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